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NEWS OF 


HE tables are turned. For the last two years it was Britain 
T which produced plan after plan for the solution of the Palestine 
problem, while the United States kept up a refrain of monotonous 
advice in the background. Now it is the turn of the United States 
to see their projects for compromise and settlement broken by the 
intractable realities of the situation, and it is Britain’s turn to 
reiterate unhelpful criticism. No doubt by now the American 
Government is finding Mr, Creech-Jones’s reminder that we 
relinquish the mandate on May 15th just as irritating as President 
Truman’s demand for the immediate entry of 100,000 Jews used to 
be to us. It is true that our plans for withdrawal have far greater 
international justification as well as much wider support in Palestine 
itself than President Truman’s earlier intervention could ever claim, 
but we should create a false impression if it seemed that we were 
not still vitally concerned in everything which happens in Palestine 
after our mandate has come to an end. To mention only two 
points ; the Iraq oil refined at Haifa is vital to us, and we have 
treaties of military alliance with two of the states adjoining Palestine. 
As a temporary expedient to fill the vacuum created by our departure 
a United Nations trusteeship is better than nothing—better, 
certainly, than partition, which was of no use except as a permanent 
agreed solution. But trusteeship, no less than partition, must have 
force behind it if it is to work, as well as administrators to share 
with Jews and Arabs the task of carrying on the local services. Can 
the United Nations provide the necessary civil and military forces 
in time ? And what is to be the extent of American participation ? 
If United Nations trusteeship is arranged it will probably find itself 
countenancing some form of cantonisation, for there would be little 
point in struggling to restore detailed central authority in the 
predominantly Arab or Jewish areas which are now looking after 
themselves. But order must be restored in the mixed areas, and 
penetration of the frontiers (including the sea) must be checked, 
before trusteeship can develop into anything more permanent. The 
member States of the United Nations may reasonably doubt 
whether any better plan has been worked out for implementing 
trusteeship than was produced for partition. We can only hope 
that experience has taught the United States the uselessness of 
Stating the end without preparing the means, and that, if Britain 
approves the end, she will play her part in providing the means. 


THE WEEK 


Accelerating American Aid 


Those who watch for aid from the west could be pardoned for 
concluding from the behaviour of the American Congress and people 
in the past three weeks that in the United States all things are 
possible. The European Recovery Programme has been lifted clean 
out of a bog of doubts and delays and is rapidly being expanded into 
a Western Defence Programme. The Bill has been approved by 
the Senate and is speeding through the House of Representatives. 
The Administration is hard at work giving a definite form to the 
proposals for universal training and conscription for the regular 
forces, so suddenly and forcefully made by the President last week. 
Politicians who have been brought up to believe that in a Presiden- 
tial election year expensive or inconvenient measures must not be 
attempted, and who have lived to see such a vast programme pro- 
posed by a Democratic candidate and supported by Republican 
leaders, are ceasing to wonder whether they are standing on their 
heads or their heels and coming to believe that it does not matter 
either way. But it must not be entirely overlooked that within, 
forty-eight hours of the moment when they applauded the President's! 
reaffirmation of the Truman Doctrine the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee had tacked three hampering amendments on to the 
E.R.P. Bill and its Republican members had insisted that aid to 
Greece, Turkey and China must remain part of it. Nor can it be 
assumed for one moment that the military service measures will be 
passed without stiff opposition. None of this gives cause for despair 
in Europe, much less for unfriendliness to America. _ The surprising 
thing is that progress has been as rapid as it has. As Mr. Marshall 
truthfully pointed out at Los Angeles, the United States has been 
projected within a single decade into a position of world leadership 
and still has much to learn. But the world has no reason to despair 
of its realising the responsibilities of that position quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Prague and Lake Success 


All the news reaching this country from Czechoslovakia—and in 
existing circumstances it is imposible to know what news is failing 
to reach us—indicates that the situation is developing on the expected 
lines. “A complete totalitarianism has been established. The new 
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Minister of Information, M. Kopecki, announced triumphantly last 
week that cinemas, music, the periodical Press, and all important 
publishing houses, as well of course as the daily papers and the radio, 
would be in the hands or under the control of the State. Freedom 
of speech and freedom of writing have disappeared. Freedom of 
worship apparently survives, but it is clearly under menace. Two 
ex-Ministers have been arrested while trying to escape from the 
country, and the electoral rolls are being purged to ensure a Com- 
munist victory at the elections which are, it seems, to be held after 
all in May. These conditions will endure till they are changed 
somehow by the Czechoslovak people themselves. The discussions 
in the United Nations Security Council on the Prague coup have 
their value in revealing again the methods pursued by Communists 
everywhere but it is unlikely that they will or can lead to action. 
In a powerful speech, couched in terms whose emphasis was fully 
justified, Sir Alexander Cadogan declared that if it could be shown 
that Russia had violated one of the most important principles of 
the Charter that might constitute a threat to international peace. It 
might, but it is improbable that any such violation can be brought 
home to the Russian Government itself, nor is it clear what action 
could be taken by the Security Council even if it were, and even 
if Russia did not possess the right of veto. What has happened in 
Prague can plainly not be reversed at Lake Success, but at least 
it can be agreed that, in Sir Alexander Cadogan’s words, there is a 
limit beyond which the Communist tide must not advance. If it 
attempts to pass those limits the consequences may be profoundly 


grave. 


International Socialism 

The two conferences of European Socialists which have taken 
place in this country in the past week have neither expressed nor 
inspired strong feelings of brotherhood. The committee of Inter- 
national Socialist Conferences which met at Transport House last 
Friday and Saturday formally excluded the Rumanian, Bulgarian and 
Hungarian Social Democrats, and the motion whereby it did so no 
doubt had precisely the same effect as its appeals to the Polish and 
Italian Socialists to evade the Communist embrace before it was too 
late—that is to say, it marked beyond all possibility of doubt the split 
between those parties which accept the whip of the Cominform 
and those which do not. Mr. Cyrankiewicz, the Polish Socialist 
Prime Minister, had rejected all advances in advance by simul- 
taneously condemning the non-Cominform Socialists of Western 
Europe and announcing a new turn of the screw of co-operation 
between Polish Socialists and Communists. The Italians of Signor 
Nenni’s faction walked out of the meeting. The Czech Social Demo- 
crats would no doubt have done the same had not the British Foreign 
Office saved them the trouble by failing to issue their visas in time. So 
the scene moved to the Surrey hotel where on Sunday and Monday 
representatives of the Socialist Parties of 14 out of the 17 countries 
due to receive Marshall aid met to concert measures. They rejected 
an ambitious French proposal for a large-scale meeting of European 
Socialist parties, trade unions, and progressives to give a Socialist 
direction to Western Union. That was perhaps just as well, since 
that might turn out to be the wrong direction. But they managed 
to contribute to progress by arranging for a smaller conference to 
be held in Paris in April, at which the socialisation of the Ruhr 
will be discussed ; agreeing to take no part in Mr. Churchill’s Hague 
conference ; and discussing what conditions would make the Marshall 
Plan unacceptable. No doubt it was all well intended. 


The Policeman’s Lot 

The shortage of recruits for the police force has nothing to do 
with the so-called “ crime wave.” Whatever the state of the criminal 
statistics the police would today be below establishment, and, even 
if the establishment was filled, the end of the war was bound to 
mean an increase in all types of law-breaking. Speakers in the House 
of Commons debate on the police on Monday were rightly concerned 
more with the long-term question of conditions of police service than 
with the immediate short-term problem of today’s lawlessness. The 
root of the trouble is that the police force no longer offers such an 
attractive career to intelligent young men as it used to. General 
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increases in pay and social security have meant that the terms of 
employment offered in the police have no particular attractions, the 
hours of work and details of discipline are necessarily irksome 
(although the Home Secretary was able to give a welcome assurance 
that he has got rid of the most senseless of the latter), and, most 
important perhaps of all drawbacks at the moment, there is a great 
shortage of housing accommodation for the married recruit. It 
is also true that, owing to increased specialisation, modern methods 
of detection and improved communications, the work of the average 
constable on a beat is far less varied and gives less opportunity for 
the display of individual initiative than it used to. All this is 
acknowledged, and a committee has been promised to look into these 
difficulties, but it will not begin its work until the end of this year 
or the beginning of next. Present pay scales, it is true, cannct be 
changed till November, 1949, but there are many other aspects of 
police service which the committee could, and should, investigate at 
once with a view to producing an interim report. 
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Civil Defence 


Predicting the character of a new war is as erratic a pastime as 
estimating when it will break out ; nevertheless, we must do both 
as best we can. It is possible that the full horrors of atomic and 
bacteriological warfare, combined with gas and projected missiles, 
would descend on Britain if we became involved in a new war. 
Possible, but not certain. In the last war, in spite of the atomic 
bomb, the ingenuity of scientists had progressed far beyond the 
,limits imposed by the political and military chiefs. The same 
restrictions might be placed on our enemies’ technique in a future 
war. The Government, to judge by the declarations in the House 
of Commons on Monday, is obviously trying to make the best job 
it can of civil defence without knowing the answer to any of the 
questions on which a civil defence policy could be based. It is not 
preparing wide schemes for the dispersal of industry or the con- 
struction of radiation-proof shelters, because it hopes that this will 
not be necessary ; it is not dismantling the deep shelters remaining 
and is rebuilding the nucleus of a civil defence force because it 
fears they may be needed. But to prepare a defence for the worst 
kind of warfare this country might experience would be enormously 
costly, would be liable to panic the population and might be out- 
dated by the time a war came. Therefore we are apparently pre- 
paring our plans more or less on the lines at which the end of the 
war left them, with an increased emphasis on mobility, local unity 
of command, and military co-operation, necessitated by the increased 
destructive power of modern missiles. This is at best a slow, 
scrappy, hand-to-mouth way of proceeding, but the civil population 
is probably unprepared for anything more thoroughgoing. 


Cotton Becomes King 


The announcement in the Economic Survey for 1948 that exports 
of cotton yarns and manufactures would have to be increased by 
74 per cent. by the end of 1948, with an expansion of the labour force 
by 58,000, could hardly have been allowed to stand baldly without 
further official action, This came on Monday with an appeal made 
by the Prime Minister at a meeting -between Cabinet Ministers and 
representatives of the industry. Mr. Attlee’s statement that the 
expansion and redeployment of the labour force and the introduction 
of new machinery must all proceed simultaneously, that the Govern- 
ment, management and workers should pool their experience, and 
that the market prospects were good, was no doubt true. But it 
would have been much more interesting to have a full account of 
the difficulties which face the industry, and which were discussed 
later in the same meeting. The series of upward jerks in the price 
of raw cotton was no doubt one of them. Sir Stafford Cripps must 
have wondered at times whether his decision to close the free cotton 
exchange was altogether sound, now that the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission, which performs similar functions to the old exchange but 
less smoothly, has decided to do the sensible thing and keep its 
prices in line with those ruling in the principal producing countries. 
There was no doubt also some talk of the difficulty which the 
weavers are having in keeping up with the expanding output of the 
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spinners and of the difficulty of getting cotton manufacturers to 
agree with machinery makers. The pathetic fallacy that the 
economic system works like the human brain and can only cope 
with one idea at a time has governed the switch of official 
concern first to coal, then to steel, and now to textiles. At no 

int has it solved the main problems or promoted the co- 
ordination of one industry with another. The cotton industry 
with its many specialised divisions is likely to prove an even 
tougher nut than the other two. The individual effort for which 
Monday’s meeting called will no doubt be forthcoming. But the 
collective success will require both a new insight on the part of 
the Government and a change of heart in Lancashire. 


Government Information 

Accustomed though it is to make publicity for other Government 
departments, the Central Office of Information stood last week in 
need of a little publicity on its own behalf. The two points raised 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Boyd-Carpenter on the adjourn- 
ment on Friday were, first whether there is in peace-time any need 
for a department such as this to exist, and second, whether it has 
succeeded in remaining untainted by political bias. In theory the 
Central Office acts as publicity agent for any Ministry or Govern- 
ment department which calls on its services ; it can produce news- 
papers, pamphlets, articles, posters, speakers, films, exhibitions, and 
so forth. In practice, it is the rump of the old Ministry of Informa- 
tion, shorn of staff at top and bottom, and drained of the respect 
and initiative which comes from ministerial status. No doubt it 
does most of the work required of it with efficiency, though the 
Ministry of Information never earned a reputation for being the 
nursery of administrators, and, as it is spending at the rate of 
£4,500,000 a year, presumably it has a considerable achievement 
to boast of. The accusation that it tends to act as publicity agent 
for the Labour Party is not an easy one to answer and was not 
conclusively answered by the Government Speaker (Mr. Gordon- 
We have a Labour Government pursuing a 
Socialist policy ; explanation of policy is inevitably a defence of 
policy. Does explanation justify the money, manpower and paper 
that is being spent on it? There are rather strong grounds for the 
belief that the C.O.I. is pursuing its own possibly quite useful 
but certainly pretty expensive way without any adequate super- 
vision at Ministerial level. 


The Aged and the Nation 


The report on old people made by a Committee of Liberals (The 
Aged and the Nation), though written at a time of transition, is 
useful in two ways. It is an excellent summary of conclusions 
reached in other reports in the last two or three years, when interest 
in the problem of age has at last sprung up; and it goes further 
than other reports in advocating .a thorough revision of opinion on 
the capabilities of those over sixty. It repeats the familiar facts 
that the proportion of the old is increasing—in 1881 4.6 per cent. 
of the population were over sixty-five; in 1947, 10.5 per cent.— 
and that there are insufficient houses suitable for the old so that 
space is being wasted. The present difficulties of shopping and 
funning homes are stressed ; many older people living alone have 
actually been found to suffer from malnutrition, The report breaks 
fresher ground very usefully when it advocates an entirely new 
attitude to those over sixty. The Government has already appealed 
to older workers to stay at their posts and has offered pension 
increments to those who do, but the Committee calls for a far more 
radical change of attitude and doubts if the increments offered will 
be sufficient, The facts are that, beside the increase in the numbers 
of the aged, provision for them is costing more, labour is needed 
urgently, health is better because of improvements in medicine, 
and jobs are lighter because of improvements in industrial technique. 
There is the further point that compulsory retirement often leads 
to a swift deterioration. Meanwhile recent research has shown 
that the ability toelearn is not lost when sixty is passed, and that 
older workers are more reliable than young. The report urges a 
publicity campaign to make these facts more generally known, and a 
Suspension of compulsory retirement. This is sense, It also gives 
a tay of hope to a grim picture, 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ALESTINE, which continues to loom large in the mind of the 
electors, has appropriately been occupying a good deal of the 
time of the elected. Last Friday and again on Tuesday the Com- 
mittee Stage of the Palestine Bill has been argued in the House. 
I think that perhaps “argued” is the right word here, as there 
was a considerable amount of genuine debating. The main. matter 
discussed on Friday was the question of the termination of British 
jurisdiction in Palestine. Mr. Warbey moved an amendment to 
substitute, for determination of our jurisdiction, transference to 
U.N.O. or a body appointed by U.N.O. This led to prolonged 
debate, which was ultimately brought to a conclusion by the closure 
after some keen exchanges. The Colonial Secretary and Mr. 
Manningham - Buller both spoke, from their respective despatch 
boxes, against the Amendment. The Colonial Secretary, however, 
not having the advantage of being a lawyer, was alleged by Mr.) 
Mikardo to have made the “tricky point of law sound a lot trickier 
when he finished than when he began.” In addition to Mr. Warbey 
and Mr. Mikardo, Mr. Janner and Mr. S. Silverman argued with 
forensic skill for the amendment, which was nevertheless decisively 
defeated. On Mr. Mott-Radclyffe’s subsequent amendment about! 
the lives and property of British subjects, the mover and Major 
Beamish spoke well, while Mr. Piratin plaintively inquired whether 
it is in order for a Member to call another Member a “ twerp.” 
This interesting question, however, went unanswered, because it 
appeared that the Deputy Chairman had not heard the observation 
and would not have understood it if he had, 
ya * 7 7 
Monday is often a day of surprises in the House, and this 
Monday was no exception. One was a business question by Mr. 
Churchill relating to changes in the programme for the week. 
Another was the personal statement made by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means from the Treasury despatch box on a letter which in his 
personal capacity as a solicitor he had written to a Member of the 
House. On Tuesday Mr. Churchill moved for the setting up of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the matter, and this was duly approved and 
the Committee appointed. Prior to this, however, there had been a long 
day’s business on Monday, starting with a debate on police conditions, 
introduced by Lord Winterton. This debate produced a very 
interesting speech from Sir Arthur Salter, analysing the difficulties 
of the police in their truceless war against crime, and suggesting 
methods of improving their chances. ._On the whole, however, 
the debate was scarcely as interesting as the one which followed) 
it on Civil Defence, a subject on which Members clearly felt a not, 
unreasonable anxiety. The principal contribution to this debate 
was an impressive speech by Sir John Anderson dealing, on the 
basis of his own study of these matters, with the grim and absorbing 
question of the effect of the atom bomb on shelter policy and pro- 
tection. Others who impressed the House with their contributions 
were Brigadier Head, Commander Noble and Major Vernon. The 
subject would have warranted longer debate, but Mr. Younger 
rose to reply after only two and a half hours of debate. He handled 
a difficult brief not unskilfully, but his armour was several times, 
pierced by questions put from the Benches opposite, 
* * ~ 


The week has seen the last round in the long Parliamentary 
struggle on the complex and important Local Government Bill, 
with the Commons’ discussion on the Lords’ amendments, 
Fortunately the Commons-were in agreement with all their Lord- 
ships’ amendments, but some spirited exchanges took place. For 
most of the time Mr. Bevan was unusually reticent, though towards 
the end of the proceedings, which were well handled for the 


- Opposition by Mr. Elliot with Mr. Challen and others in support, 


he was stung to a more characteristic fieriness of utterance. With 
the endorsement of the Lords’ amendments the House might have 
thought that the matter had passed from their ken. But the next 
day, Mr. Bevan came back. Homer, it appeared, had nodded, and 
fresh provision must be made in relation to the Bill, Mr. Bevan 
had his way, but not before being castigated, with caustic wit, by 
Sir William Darling. D. C. W.-S. 
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EUROPE AND ITALY 


HE timing of the Western Powers’ proposal that the free 
territory of Trieste should be returned to Italy is important. 
Britain, the United States and France have made their move four 
weeks before the momentous general election which will settle 
not only the future of freedom in Italy but also the exact position 
of the frontier between East and West. Four weeks is a generous 
interval at a time when every day sees some new adjustment in the 
critical balance of forces—so generous that it removes most of the 
plausibility from the accusation that the whole thing was just an 
election stunt. There is ample time for the Soviet Union to 
give its considered answer, if it has one, for the Western Powers 
to develop their Italian policy still further, and for the people of 
Italy to make up their minds on what is first and foremost their 
affair. Nor is the importance of the timing of the move founded on 
this consideration alone. At the very moment when public opinion 
in the free half of Europe had been directed to the importance of 
Italy, and needed to be crystallised in a definite policy, that 
crystallisation has begun. Before the indignation and horror caused 
by the seizure of Prague and the death of Jan Masaryk had died 
down they have been turned to positive account. The rapidly 
advancing forces of Communism have been given pause. But it is 
too early yet to be sure that they have been finally checked. That 
depends on the further development of the Western Powers’ policy 
—for a statement on Trieste is not a policy in itself—and on the 
steadiness of the Italian people both during the election and after. 
It is the fact that one item, however brilliantly conceived and 
timed, does not make a programme, which perhaps explains the 
small and scarcely expressed doubt about the Trieste offer. Its 
cleverness was rather breathtaking, but the public, having recovered 
its breath almost at once, began to ask itself questions. Was it 
not a little too clever? The question was healthy, and the answer 
was convincing. Every one of the reasons given by the three Powers 
for their offer was sound. It has been impossible, either in the 
Security Council or in direct discussions between Italians and 
Yugoslavs, to agree on the selection of a Governor for the free 
territory ; the desire of the Powers that the territory should be 
independent and democratic has been openly flouted in the Yugo- 
slav zone ; the original and consistent reluctance of Britain, France 
and the United States to remove the area from Italian ‘sovereignty 
has been fully justified by the impossible situation which has since 
arisen there ; and the Yugoslav military commander has acted with 
such bias that he has made it impossible for the statute to be 
applied. These facts prove not merely the effectiveness but the 
justice of the Western demand that the peace treaty must be revised. 
If any doubt remains, then it must arise from the fact that the step 
was taken before either the Russians or the Yugoslavs had had time 
to express an opinion on it, and that it was taken publicly and with 
a flourish. If this was a diplomatic move—and it has been called 
that several times in the past week—then presumably it belongs to 
the new diplomacy which has been described as “open disagree- 
ments openly arrived at.” Yet still it must not be condemned. 
Russian foreign policy in the past two and a half years, developing 
from sullenness to barely disguised military aggression, has left no 
function for kid gloves. Until that situation of minimal decency 
in which diplomacy can work has been restored, crude tactics are 
the only ones available. It is a tragedy, but it is a tragedy for 
which the Russians are directly to blame. If the world is to work 
its way back to sanity the Western Powers must first save them- 
selves as best they can. 

The essential thing now is that the first move shall be followed 
up quickly and determinedly. The basis for an effective policy for 
the Western Powers rests for the present on Italy itself. There has 
been some danger, in the recent period of preoccupation with world 
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forces, that this essential fact might be forgotten. Even the Map 
of Europe, and in particular the lines which show its transport 
system, has been temporarily ignored. Trieste, to quote wha 
should be a geographical cliché, is a port for central Europe. The 
main reason for returning this Italian city to Italian sovereignty jg 
that it then might achieve that peace in which alone it can perform 
its proper economic function. This is the argument against allow. 
ing it to be either directly ruled or indirectly reduced to terror and 
impotence by Yugoslavia, whose economic policy is inextricably 
tied to Russian politics and is quite consistent with leaving the por 
of Trieste to rot. It is also a principal reason for rejecting any 
revival of the Yugoslav proposal that Gorizia, which lies on the main 
railway to the north, should go to Yugoslavia, and Trieste to Italy, 
This always was an idiotic suggestion, and it looks even more y 
by contrast with the clear-cut and unconditional Western proposal 
that the whole territory should go back to Italy. It is therefore not 
surprising that the Yugoslavs, having half revived it by asking for 
a renewal of the Togliatti talks (of which the Gorizia exchange 
was the main feature), shonld hastily have dropped it again. Clearly 
no such conditional offers will suit the Russian book. If the 
Russians cannot offer the Italians anything better than this they 
may as well give up all pretence of good intentions, and declare thet 
they have nothing to offer but blood, sweat and Siberia. 

The first element in a Western policy for Italy, after the retum 
of Trieste, is therefore its restoration to prosperity. Other elements | 
are, of course, the consolidation and extension of the economic 
union whose foundation was laid during M. Bidault’s historic visit 
to Turin, the rapid application of Marshall aid, and the formation | 
of a solid democratic Government after a peaceful election. Apart) 
from these primarily Italian developments a series of international 
moves are clearly indicated. The restoration of Austrian industry 
and trade, with its old orientation towards the Adriatic, the demon- 
stration to the “ resistance ” in Czechoslovakia that free trade with 
the world is better than fettered trade with the East alone, the ful 
functioning of the old routes into southern Germany—all these 
things are involved. But first Italy must be made safe, and it is 
useless to pretend that that will be easy. Economic life there is 
crippled by poverty and uncertainty and bedevilled by the presence 
of the great numbers and disruptive power of the Communists and 
their Left-wing Socialist associates. These also cast a dark shadow 
on the political future. There have been various estimates of their 
strength, but nobody has put it much below 40 per cent. of the 
Italian electorate. A smaller minority, though with the aid of the 
police and the Russians, imposed its will on Czechoslovakia. But 
even if the issue is not forced before the elections it may well arise 
afterwards. Who is to say that the diverse elements which make 
up the majority, divided as they are by geographical as well a 
party differences, will be able to form a stable and popular 
Government ? There must be something to fuse these hitherto 
warring and confused elements. An Italian political risorgimento 
will not be enough in itself. All the forces of the West must be 
bent to the task. There need be no hesitation about offering t 
Italy the prizes which the East cannot pretend to offer—freedom 
and plenty. 

The policy of Britain, the United States and France must of 
course be explained to the world. It must also be developed and 
expanded with the utmost speed and precision. Italy is not the 
only point at which the West must make a stand. The questions 
which have gone by default in Czechoslovakia and all the other 
countries of Eastern Europe, and are being faced in Italy, are 
likely to arise later in Austria, Sweden and Turkey. They could 
be posed at a moment’s notice in Greece. Our ignorance d 
Russia includes an ignorance of how far and how fast she 5 
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willing to go to maintain her recent run of successes. Is the with- 
drawal of the Russian representatives from the Control Council 
in Berlin tactical or strategic ? Is it meant to be a temporary 
threat, or is it an indication by the Soviet Government that even 
the pretence of co-operation between East and West must now 
go? All these are dangerous questions. In fact their implications 
are so serious that the old cry of alarm, that talk of wars helps 
to produce them, has already been raised. It is perfectly true 
of course. But that does not mean that its converse is true. 
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Dangers do not disappear when they are not talked about. They 
are most likely to disappear when they are resolutely faced and 
guarded against. That must be the lesson of the Trieste offer. 
There need be no secrecy or hypocrisy about the fact that it is 
one item in a programme intended to forestall a Communist coup 
in Italy. The main point is that the further items in that pro- 
gramme must be announced as promptly and as effectively. The 
survival of freedom and the revival of prosperity in the West 
depend upon it. 


MARCH 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE prospect of a United Nations Conference (it has opened at 

Geneva this week) on the Freedom of the Press including 67 
nations, some of them represented by between thirty and forty dele- 
gates and advisers, is a little shattering. But it must be remembered 
that whereas in this country freedom of information, to which there 
is hardly any impediment at all, seems a simple matter, there is 
immense leeway to be made up in dozens of States in Europe and 
outside it. Whether it will be made up is a doubtful question. The 
conference will no doubt try to secure the adoption of some form of 
convention embodying principles which its signatories undertake to 
observe. What is imperative is that journalists shall have full freedom 
to acquire and impart all information they consider of public interest 
without official interference except on such grounds as national 
security. Everyone will wish well to the conference, but ideas of 
freedom differ so radically—in the case of governments, not neces- 
sarily in the case of peoples—in eastern and western Europe, to say 
nothing of other continents, that the prospect of securing an agreed 
convention of any value seems remote. The head of the British 
delegation, Mr. Hector McNeil, Minister of State, is particularly 
well qualified for this particular mission, having himself been a 
journalist by profession. 

> * 7 * 

As First Civil Service Commissioner, Sir Percival Waterfield has 
unique qualifications for appraising the candidates for the Civil 
Service, and what he*has just been saying about them is, on the face 
of it, disquieting. But his verdict that “ 40 per cent. of those who 
wanted to get into the administrative service and 50 per cent. of 
applicants for the foreign service scored marks for personality and 
intelligence which represented complete failure” must be received 
with some reservations. Everything depends on the methods by 
which personality and intelligence are assessed—and the assessment 
is by no means easy. The Civil Sefvice method is to invite candidates 
already successful in the written and oral examinations to a long 
week-end at a country house, during which they are observed closely 
by psychologists, engaged in conversation on a variety of topics 
suddenly raised and given credit for deportment and behaviour 
generally. There is obviously something in this method, but there 
may not be as much as the psychologists and the Civil Service Com- 
missioners claim. It is another case of the inability of the ordinary 
layman to check the expert. Psychology is a valuable science, but 
it need not be swallowed hook, line and sinker. 

* * * * 


I doubt very much whether there has been any more admirable 
contribution to the literature of the Palestine controversy than the 
little booklet Js This The Way ?, by Walter Zander (Gollancz, 1s.). 
No Jew certainly, not even Dr. Weizmann or Dr. Magnes, has 
been more scrupulously fair and objective in his discussion of a 
situation in which any Jew is an interested party. Mr. Zander lays 
Stress throughout on the complete failure of Zionism to conciliate, 
or even attempt to conciliate, the Arabs, and its consistent tendency 
to throw on Britain blame that it ought to bear itself. For example: 
“We ourselves have made the position of the moderate Arab 
untenable and that of the Mufti almost unassailable”; or again, 
“Tt was impossible to pretend indefinitely that our right to enter 
the country was unlimited ; that it was Britain’s duty to enforce 
the admission of every Jew for whom we could provide a living, 
until at last we reached the majority in the country.” Writing when 


Partition was the accepted policy Mr. Zander concentrates on 
urging fair treatment for the considerable Arab minority in what 
was to have been the independent Jewish State. That project now 
looks like being superseded. If Jews in Palestine and America 
were moved by the same spirit which animates the writer of this 
courageous essay there would be hope for a Palestine containing a 
Jewish National Home even yet. 
* * * * 


The proprietors of The Times have been unexpectedly prompt 
in appointing a new editor. In one sense the choice of Mr. W. F. 
Casey was unexpected, for it was not thought likely that a man of 
sixty would be put in the editorial chair, But Mr. Casey is active 
and vigorous, and on every general ground he can be counted on 
to maintain the high traditions of his distinguished predecessors. 
The Times has been able to follow its almost unbroken rule of 
choosing an editor from within its own office, and there are younger 
men in the office not ready yet for the editorial chair who may be 
fully qualified by a larger experience by the time Mr. Casey vacates 
it. Meanwhile the new appointment will mean no visible change, 
for Mr. Casey has been in charge of the paper for the considerable 
period since the beginning of Mr. Barrington-Ward’s fatal illness, 

. * . * : 

Mr. E. H. Keeling had collected a good many instructive specimens 
of “Government English” as basis for his attack on that form of 
jargon in an adjournment debate last week. Some of the examples 
tax credulity a little. Has anyone really written “ ablution facilities ” 
for “wash-basins” ? But condemnation of “ proceed” when all 
that is meant is “go” is fully justified, and Mr. Glenvil Hall, in 
replying for the Government had to admit that while you can 
properly evacuate a place the current habit of speaking of evacuating 
persons is without defence. “Donate” for “give” must clearly go, 
and so, though it is not in this category, must the silly and snobbish 
“medical adviser” for “doctor.” “Drunk” is very much more 
satisfactory than “in an inebriated condition,” and so on. Certainly 
one quoted phrase—“ the cessation of house-building operated over 
five years ””»—is hopeless ; I decline to believe that a cessation can 
operate. But I doubt whether the Civil Service sins specially in 
the misuse of words, though of course it is the obvious target for 
M.P.s. Some letters I have seen from private business firms would 
make any average civil servant shudder. All the same I am glad 
to see that an ex-civil servant, Sir Ernest Gowers, is about to produce 
a book called Plain Words for the edification of his former colleagues. 
I should hope it would have a general as well as a purely official 
circulation. 

- Ki te * 

I find the policy of the London County Council, and of some other 
councils, in the matter of the admission of primary school boys 
to public schools hard to understand. When the Fleming Report 
was published, urging that the public schools should open their doors 
to a limited number of boys from primary schools, the only question 
was whether the public schools would respond. In fact they 
responded cordially ; all the difficulty has come from the other side. 
Boys were not offered for the places the schools made available. 
I see that the L.C.C. in the last two years has left 270 offered places 
unfilled, and for the school year beginning next September is accept- 
ing only 150 places out of 280. There may be reasons for this, but 
it is very disappointing. JANUS. 
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THE BUDGET’S BUSINESS 


By HONOR CROOME 


IME was when the national Budget embodied, almost exclusively, 

one comparatively simple purpose—that of meeting the expenses 
of government by the raising of an equal amount in taxes, levied 
according to recognised canons of economy, equity and convenience. 
There might be certain auxiliary considerations, social and economic 
—protection or subsidy for home industries, or the discouragement 
of strong liquor—but the Budget was not regarded as a major tool for 
shaping the whole economic life of the nation. The sheer growth 
of national expenditure on the one hand, and the advance of 
monetary and credit theory on the other, have changed all that. The 
importance of the Budget today lies less in the adjustment, on paper, 
of Exchequer revenue to Exchequer expenses, than in its effects on 
the price level, on employment, investment, the balance of payments 
and, all-embracingly, on incentives. It has become the handiest and 
most respected single instrument for regulating the economic climate. 
The Budgetary tail, in fact, wags the national dog. 

Herein lies a dilemma no less perplexing, and far less familiar, 
than the purely ways-and-means problem confronting the Chancellors 
of an earlier dispensation. The present necessity, so far as the 
economic climate is concerned, is the reversal or at least the halting 
of that inflationary trend which during the last two years has got so 
obviously out of hand. The obvious method of halting that trend 
is to cut away the pressure of demand, to withdraw and sterilise 
purchasing power through a thumping Budgetary surplus. In the 
present buoyant state of the national income (itself the outcome of 
the very state of affairs which the Budget must supposedly aim at 
remedying), it is easy to get a surplus ; but a surplus which would 
really do the trick must be enormous beyond the dreams of a pre- 
war Chancellor—must indeed equal in magnitude the whole of a 
pre-war Budget. To withdraw purchasing power through Budgetary 
channels on this scale involves either a very drastic cut in Govern- 
ment spending or a further increase in the present very stiff rates 
of taxation; and while this latter way harmonises better with the 
Government’s political tastes, it runs up against difficulties much 
more formidable than the mainly psychological obstacles which 
worries a Chancellor hesitating before a five-shilling income tax. 

Of course a great deal of cant is talked about incentives. The 
“crushing burden of income tax” at five shillings was once asserted 
to nullify incentive ; but incomes are still eagerly sought now that 
five shilling income tax seems like a particularly idyllic feature of 
the idyllic past. It is indeed rather depressing to have to subtract 
twenty-five, forty-five, fifty per cent. or more from any prospective 
increment of income. But whether many business-men or pro- 
fessional workers actually throw up the chance of gaining the residue 
when occasion offers is doubtful. The weekly wage-earner certainly 
looks on the matter differently. To take home (under P.A.Y.E.) 
actually less per hour of overtime than per hour of the standard 
working week outrages his feelings as a trade unionist; and the 
mechanics of P.A.Y.E. lead in fact to the preposterous position that 
absenteeism and unofficial strikes are both financed very largely by 
the Exchequer. This, however, is an argument rather for an altera- 
tion in that mechanism, and for the raising of earned income 
allowances, than against high direct taxation, as such, on the grounds 
of its deterrent effect on production. Nor should it be impossible 
to close those gaps in the fiscal net through which, under the pressure 
both of income tax and of profits tax, business revenues unjustifiably 
disappear from the Chancellor’s purview in the guise of “expenses.” 
Altogether, both as a drag on incentives and as a stimulus to 
extravagance, high taxation can be taken too seriously. Its effects, 
though genuine, are limited. 

But beyond this range of difficulties there looms another, more 
formidable. Is it possible, some economists are beginning to ask, 
for high taxation to have the effect not of deflating but of actually 
inflating the price structure? Can it, after a certain point has been 
passed, defeat its own ends? A man drawing a certain salary, 
earning fees on a given scale, or doing business with given possibilities 
of profit, may not indeed perceptibly relax his efforts because of the 
necessity of handing on so much of his gains to the tax-collector, 
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adequate, to induce new entrants to qualify themselves or 10 risk 
their capital as the case may be are another story. In the lag 
analysis, what every man looks for from his economic activity is g 
standard of living; not a row of figures, not even that Barmecide 
array of good things which the money represented by those figures 
would buy if he could keep it. He may not get that standard—j 
may not be an arithmetically possible quotient of the national income 
—but it is what he will aim at and ask for, and his aiming and asking 
will be done in the light of that same mental arithmetic, only worked 
in reverse. To live in such and such a way, a spendable income of 
X is demonstrably needed ; to get a spendable income of X, after 
allowing for tax, it is necessary to stand out for the much larger 
figure of Y. Employers make similar calculations. It is not reason- 
able, say, to ask that the manager of a new factory should live with 
his family in a two-roomed flat ; in order that he may be able, after 
tax, to afford a five-roomed house, he must be offered—not X but Y, 
These bargains are struck before the relevant tax is levied ; the 
incomes involved must come into existence before they are taxed. 


At the lower income levels, where indirect taxation counts more 
than income tax, the same argument applies. There is always a 
certain amount of slack in the working of the economic forces wich 
theoretically assign to each worker no more, and no less, tha.. his 
employer gains, net, by employing him ; a slack which may be of 
very great importance when wages are being pressed either upwards 
or downwards by general price movements. Whether at any time 
this slack will or will not be taken up depends very largely on how 
far the current wage corresponds to the average worker’s notions of 
a satisfactory standard of living. The man who is getting by all 
right, even if he can think of many desirable ways of spending the 
extra five shillings a week which, at a pinch, his Union could exact 
for him, is less likely to press for them than the man who can barely 
make ends meet. Nothing could be more platitudinous ; but the 
platitude has been denied outright by the piling of purchase taxes 
not only on genuine luxuries but on the everyday necessities of the 
working-class household—each increase a further prod to the never 
very soundly slumbering propensity to ask for higher wages. Th 
higher wages are, in time, taxed away and duly sterilised, but the 
bargain has been struck, and the damage to the price structure done, 
before the tax which helped to settle that bargain’s terms can do its 
work. 


The unqualified confidence placed in taxation as an anti-infiationary 
measure is all the odder because the precisely reverse policy of 
subsidy on necessities, particularly food, was followed with precisely 
the same end in view. Cheap food would reduce the pressure for 
higher wages and so check the vicious spiral before it was fairly 
under way ; so ran the argument, and quite right too. Seldom can 
fifty millions on the Budget have been applied to better purpose. 
But when the fifty millions has grown to four hundred odd, calling 
for either fifty per cent. more income tax than would otherwise be 
needed or—if one prefers to look at it that way—for the entire yield 
of purchase tax outside the truly luxury range, then its anti- 
inflationary purpose is patently frustrated. The Exchequer takes 
away with one hand what it gives with the other, swelling the Budget 
totals on both sides of the account, with no net result except 
prolong the necessity of rationing and to make nonsense of the prict 
mechanism. 

If neither tax nor subsidy can, beyond a certain point which has 
all too credibly been passed already, be relied upon as an ant- 
inflationary measure, must one conclude that we have reached a 
reductio ad absurdum—that each individual must have a standard 
of living which in fact he can’t have? That would be an absurdity 
indeed. It is, of course, precisely the conclusion enshrined in the 
notion of a sacrosanct national minimum topped by an almost 
equally sacrosanct structure of traditionally differentiated incentive 
incomes, all paid for out of a national dividend which has been first 
slashed by war and then held down by an insistence on ever shortet 
hours and the maintenance of restrictive practices. In real terms 
the trouble is clear enough. But in Budgetary terms? 

The moral ‘is, surely, that the Budget has, after all, been overrated 
as an instrument of price policy ; that while it can be used to pump 
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purchasing power into an economic system threatened with depres- 
sion, its ability to counter inflation by withdrawing purchasing power 
js strictly limited. High governmental expenditure may be the 
perfectly rational counterpart of a perfectly rational decision, on the 
part of the electorate, to take a larger part of their incomes in the 
form of communal services and a lesser part in the form of individual 
purchases. But high governmental expenditure merely superimposed 
on a firm determination, by the electorate as individuals, to have as 
much private spending-power as ever, can only be financed either 
by direct inflation or by taxation equally inflationary in ultimate 
effect. This desire to eat one’s cake and have it, too, is very human 
and very hard to eradicate. Pending its at least partial eradication— 
a task which the present Government has disgracefully shirked—any 
anti-inflationary Budget measures will need to be vigorously supple- 
mented by direct action, through the currency and credit system, to 
ensure that any tax-motivated aspirations for higher money incomes 
remain aspirations only. The most repulsively austere Budget is 
not, in itself, a guarantee that the necessary austerities will be 
accepted. é‘ 


FROM MARX TO MARRIAGE 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


HUNDRED years ago, in 1848, Marx published the Communist 
A Manifesto. It concluded with the ringing words: “ Workers 
of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your chains. 
You have a world to win!” During the century which has since 
elapsed the strange combination of economic analysis, Old Testament 
hatred of oppression and Messianic urge to social apocalypse, of 
which the Manifesto is composed, has workea in the world like a 
fermenting yeast. In every country it has given birth to a party 
pledged to implement its doctrines. In every ceuntry its impact on 
the thought of society has been immense. In some countries it has 
resulted in the overthrow of existing Governments and the setting-up 
of revolutionary Communist ones. In other countries, where this 
has not yet happened, Communism constitutes the effective water- 
shed of domestic politics, just as it also marks the dividing line 
in the politics of the planet. 

A hundred years ago. .. . And some nights ago, in the House of 
Commons, we saw, as it were, a symbolic representation of the out- 
come, the fruit, of all that century of ferment and struggle. From the 
gallery of that place four men looked down on the benches below, 
where, in the small hours of the morning, a handful of Members 
pleaded that Britain should do something to persuade or compel the 
Communist Government of Russia to allow the wives of these men 
and a dozen more to leave the land where the workers had “lost 
their chains” and join their husbands in a Britain still under 
“capitalist slavery” ! A hundred years ago, ‘when Czarism still 
tuled in Russia, such a plea, so often reiterated, would have been 
unthinkable. The world of that day was a world practically without 
passports and visas—a world in which men could go where they 
would ; a world in which no State had yet conceived that it had any 
right to lay down whom its subjects might or might not marry; a 
world in which a man might bring his wife home without let or 
hindrance. And a world, moreover, in which British Governments 
were not obliged to look helplessly on while some other Government 
did wrong to British nationals, as the wives of British men are. 

How comes it that Marx’s vision of a world of social righteousness, 
wherein no man oppressed another, and in which the “ State” (that 
instrument of tyranny) would “wither away” in the absence of the 
“class organisation” of society of which it was the instrument— 
how comes it, I say, that Marx’s vision has resulted in a world in 
which the “ State” in every country is more powerful than ever, in 
which freedom of movement is more restricted than ever, in which 
Communist Governments even presume to ordain that their nationals 
May not marry the subjects of other countries? For the answer we 
must look to three things. The first is the Communist objective. 
The second is,Communist method. And the third is Communist 
morality. In i three is to be found the reason why the “ great 
dceam ” ends in the grim nightmare, why the vision of a world free 
from oppression culminates in the fact of the totalitarian tyranny of 
the Police State. I will consider all three. 
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The Manifesto defines the Communist objective with great 
simplicity and precision. It is not merely a change in the make-up 
of society. It is its “forcible overthrow.” You could not, held 
Marx, achieve the new society through the instruments of the old. 
That old society had to be wiped out. “Forcible overthrow ” 
was the essential preliminary to the establishment of Com- 
munism and the “classless state.” Now, since no society sits 
quietly by while it is “forcibly overthrown ”—unless, indeed, 
it is unaware of what has been going on and is caught 
bewildered and off its guard—it follows that, from the begin- 
ning a conspiratorial technique is forced on the Communist 
Party. Its job is not to effect change by ordered: process of law. It 
is to make a revolution. The end determines the means. The means, 
the method, of the Communists is the penetration of the organs of 
the existing social system. The technique is first to infiltrate into 
them, then to “capture” them, and then, at the appropriate point 
in time when social conditions are held to be “ripe,” to use that 
control to effect the “forcible overthrow ” of the system. 

This method requires a high degree of dissembling and deception. 
It involves every kind of lying and chicanery, the wangling and 
manipulation of votes, the concealment of real aims under false 
slogans, in short all that technique of the Trojan horse from which 
the ordinary man recoils in contempt and disgust. It is here that 
the third element of our trio comes to the rescue. The Communist, 
if he is to be effective in the task assigned to him, must be freed 
from the restraints, and inhibitions of ordinary morality. And so 
Marx frees him from it. Morality has no validity of itself, says Marx. 
It is, like all other modes of thought, an expression of the property 
relation within society. It is designed to serve the interests of “ the 
possessing class” within society. It is not “true morality.” It is 
“bourgeois morality.” No Communist need be, nor must he be, 
bound by it. The religion which enshrines it is “the opium of 
the people.” 

Now if it is true that the end determines the means, it is also true 
that the character of the means will largely determine the end. You 
cannot train cadres of men in the idea that their job is the “ forcible 
overthrow ” of society, that the method is the deceitful penetration of 
the organs of existing society with a view to using them to this end, 
and that in all the process, from beginning to end, the Communist 
must be free from all the canons of conduct which govern ordinary 
men and women, without producing certain well-defined results. The 
Government of Communists which emerges after the forcible over- 
throw of the existing order will be a gang of very tough and unin- 
hibited men with no moral scruples whatever. They will be backed 
by a rank and file conditioned to the same a-moral outlook. They 
will not change overnight, following the seizure of power, into 
civilised and kindly gentlemen acting on high moral principles and 
concerned only for the people’s good. P 

And so, whenever the existing order is overthrown and a Com- 
munist Government takes over, we see the phenomena with which the 
experience of the last two decades have made us sickeningly familiar. 
The reign of law is abolished. The Civil Service, the professions 
and the judiciary are “ purged ”"—which means that men whose lives 
have been spent in patient service are thrown out on to the streets 
with no provision or care for what subsequently happens to them 
or their families. “ Action committees ” come into being with power 
to rob and maltreat whom they will. “Plots” are discovered, and 
used to convict, imprison and kill important opponents. Habeas 
Corpus and fair trial disappear forthwith. Swiftly the mechanism 
of the Police State is established, with terror as its weapon. The 
concentration camps are filled, and the firing squads do their dreadful 
work, Ere long “the workers,” to free whom from “ their chains ” 
all this long process of conspiracy, intrigue, penetration, “ boring 
from within” and finally the “forcible overthrow” of the existing 
order, has been directed, find that the chains are heavier, stronger, 
more inescapable, than ever before—and that they have changed a 
master who chastised them with whips for one who chastises them 
with scorpions, and that now there is no court of appeal, no public 
opinion, no restrictive law, no free Parliament to which they can 
recite the story of their wrongs, and from which they may seek 
redress. The long night of the totalitarian tyranny falls on them, 
and on all. 
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On which, of course, the appropriate comment is: “What else 
could be expected? ” What is done in “ the green tree ” will be done, 
on a vaster scale and with greater intensity, in “the dry.” Men may 
try to pluck grapes from thorns and figs from thistles, but it is thorns 
and thistles alone that they will gather. You cannot build “ the good 
republic,” and still less “the dear City of God,” on the end of 
“forcible overthrow,” the method of conspiracy and intrigue and a 
morality in which “everything goes.” And that is why the battle 
with Communism is first and foremost not an economic, not a 
political, but a moral battle. We have to reassert the ancient values. 
We must affirm that truth “hath no fellow” ; that kindness is better 
than cruelty ; that tolerance is better than torture; that the State 
is made for man and not man for the State ; that the life is more 
than the meat, and the body than the raiment ; and that out of evil 
means only worse ends will come. 


A FIXED-DATE EASTER ? 


By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 


ASTER falls early this year—not, indeed, as early as it might 

fall, for Easter Sunday is capable of pushing as far back as 
March 22nd, just as it is capable of pushing as far forward as 
April 25th ; the latter date is rare, but it occurred in 1943 (for the 
first time for nearly sixty years). What, it may well be asked, is 
the reason for this apparently purposeless oscillation? Is there 
any sense in it? Could not general agreement be secured 
to celebrate Easter on a fixed date every year, instead of suffering 
all kinds of inconvenience through its vagaries ? 

The third question may be answered first. So far as this country 
is concerned agreement has been secured. Though most people 
have forgotten the fact, or were never aware of it, an Act “to regu- 
late the date of Easter Day and days or other periods and occasions 
depending thereon ” has stood for twenty years on the Statute Book, 
ordaining that on and after a date to be fixed by Order in Council 
Easter Sunday shall always be the Sunday after the second Saturday 
in April—which is very nearly, but not quite, the same thing as 
saying that it shall be the second Sunday in April. The Bill for 
the stabilisation of Easter was introduced in May, 1928, by two 
private Members, but it had the full blessing of the Government 
of the day and passed through both Houses without a division, 
Lord Birkenhead, as Government spokesman in the House of Lords, 
observing that “it must be long since there has been a consensus 
of opinion so remarkable, in so many countries, and among so many 
sections of opinion in those countries.” That referred to the action 
taken in regard to a fixed Easter by the League of Nations, of which 
more in a moment. The particular date was chosen partly because 
it is the middle date between the possible March 22nd and the pos- 
sible April 25th, partly because the accepted date of the Crucifixion 
corresponds to what is today April 7th. Easter Day would therefore 
be two days later, and the Sunday after the second Saturday in April 
can never be far from that. 

The reasons why Easter behaves as it does are too complex to 
trace in any detail, particularly since the process is governed by no 
shred of rationality. Christmas is determined by the sun, and falls 
always on the same day of the year. Easter (and consequently, of 
course, Whitsun) is determined by the moon—not the astronomical 
moon, but a purely imaginary ecclesiastical luminary obeying largely 
incomprehensible rules of its own. The Council of Nicaea in A.D. 
325 supported the Western Churches in their contention that Easter 
Day should be a Sunday, the Eastern Churches having celebrated it 
on the 14th day of the first Jewish month, no matter what day of 
the week that might be. But that did not settle the cycle of the 
recurrence of Easter, a matter on which much divergence existed, 
one example of that so far as Britain is concerned being the con- 
troversy at the Synod of Whitby in A.D. 664 as between the Roman 
and the Celtic usage, the former gaining the day. 

But it was at the time of the introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar in 1582 (not adopted in this country till 1752) that the 
really important decisions about Easter were taken. An attempt 
was then made to secure a fixed Easter, but the traditionalists frus- 
trated that. Easter, therefore, continues to wander over March and 
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April on principles, if so they can be called, in whose operation those 
Dominical Days and Golden Numbers familiar to explorers of the 
Book of Common Prayer in search of distraction from platitudes 
projected from the pulpit play a decisive part. In consequence, 
school terms, university terms and Law terms are subjected to 
inconvenience sometimes amounting almost to dislocation ; statistical 
comparisons are vitiated because March may include the Easter 
holidays one year but not the next ; the financial year, which begins 
on April 6th, may contain two sets of Easter holidays or none, 
(In 1948-49 there is no Easter; I am not sure whether in 1949-50 
there will be two.) It was for this reason that the demand for a 
fixed Easter was launched twenty-five years ago, not by scholars 
or congenital innovators or what may be termed calendar cranks, 
but by those most practical of all organisations the Chambers of Com. 
merce in different countries. In 1923 the International Chamber 
of Commerce, at which 37 nations were represented, passed unani- 
mously a resolution urging that Easter be stabilised. Railways and 
travel agencies endorsed the demand unreservedly. It was indeed, 
rather curiously, through the League of Nations Transit Commission 
that the question was first raised at Geneva, the Pope, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Oecumenical Patriarch all accepting 
invitations to send representatives there to discuss it. 

All the preliminary conversations went well, and a report issued 
during the meetings of the Seventh Assembly in 1926 showed that 
ecclesiastical, industrial, commercial and educational opinion in every 
country was uniformly favourable to the fixation of Easter, the date 
generally approved being that already mentioned, the Sunday after 
the second Saturday in April. The only reservation came from the 
Holy See, the Pope taking the view that, while there was no dogmatic 
objection to the proposed change, the abandonment of so deeply 
rooted a tradition should receive the sanction of an Oecumenical 
Conference. The Church of England raised no objections, but stipu- 
lated that all other Christian communions should concur. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had discussed the proposal with the Bishops 
assembled at a World Conference, and found them all favourable, 
It was against that background that the Bill for the stabilisation 
of Easter was introduced, debated and passed by the two Houses in 
1928. It can be brought into operation by Order in Council at 
any moment. 

Why shouid it not be ? The reasons why it should be are over- 
whelming. The irregularity of Easter brings nothing but incon- 
venience to every section of the population, and can be of no possible 
benefit to anyone. Educational authorities faced with the necessity, 
if Easter falls early, of either making an undesirable break towards 
the end of the Easter term or else of shortening that term and 
lengthening the summer term, are—or were—unanimous in favour 
of a fixed Easter. As for the Treasury, it is plain that the national 
account-keeping will be greatly facilitated if it is ensured that there 
is one Easter in every financial year, and only one. Railways—even 
nationalised railways—find it much more satisfactory to arrange for 
special traffic at the same dates in each year—Christmas, a fixed 
Easter, a fixed Whitsun. All the obvious arguments point one way. 
The idea that Christmas should move to and fro unaccountably 
within a period of some thirty-four days—say, from the end of 
November to the beginning of January—would horrify everyone, 
most of all devout Churchmen. 

Why, then, should devout Churchmen object to fixing Easter? 
Most devout Churchmen, to do them justice, do not. But the 
Vatican, after originally, in 1923, expressing the view that there was 
no dogmatic obstacle to the proposed change, decided, as late as 
the end of 1942, that it must oppose the idea definitely, on the 
ground of deep-rooted tradition—on the principle, in other words, 
that as things have been so they must ever remain. The question 
therefore arises, what degree of uniformity is essential before Easter 
can be stabilised? Must there be international action, and if %, 
covering how many countries? As it is, Easter is celebrated on 
different dates in different parts of Europe, for the Qrthodox cele- 
bration does not synchronise with the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant. If it is admissible that a single country should make its own 
arrangements regarding Easter, would it be a fatal objection that 
its Roman Catholic population opposed such a step? As to that, 
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it must be repeated that the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Davidson) 
in approving of a fixed Easter in the first instance, stipulated that 
the proposal should have the assent of all Christian communities. 
The Act itself, moreover, provides that before an Order bringing 
the measure into operation is made “regard shall be had to any 
opinion expressed by any Church or other Christian body.” 

But there must be some limits to the right of veto. As the Lord 
President of the Council said half-humorously in another connection, 
one Molotov in the world is enough. If the stabilisation of Easter 
would be of general benefit—and there was an overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderant conviction that it would when the subject was under dis- 
cussion in the *twenties—then opposition, to be effective, must be 
equally convincing. It was after eight years of the fullest discussion 
and inquiry that the League of Nations’ General Conference on 
Communications and Transit declared for a fixed Easter in 1931, 
three years after this country had already taken legislative action 
in the matter. The present British Government, though it has not 
shown itself of late unduly repugnant to the idea of disturbing 
existing institutions, might hesitate to take isolated action. But two 
things it could do—initiate at the United Nations discussions like 
those which so nearly came to fruition in the case of the League of 
Nations, and, more important, have the matter considered by the 
sixteen Marshall Plan European States. Contiguous as they are 
to one another, they could with great advantage adopt a single fixed 
date for Easter in the territories they govern—in the knowledge that 
the United States, though not a member of the League of Nations, 
expressed itself in favour of the Easter proposals. A reform so 
plainly beneficial should not be frustrated by either apathy or 
prejudice. 


INITIATION FESTIVAL 


By W. HILTON-YOUNG 


HE Italian Festa delle Matricole was originally a collective 
initiation of freshmen at the beginning of the academic year, 
but by now this purpose is lost sight of, and it has become a three- 
day outburst of non-stop nonsense, put on for the fun of it. Each 
year a different university acts as host, and delegations come from 
all the other universities of Italy. For the last such festa,-it was 
Perugia’s turn, and I was one of the two English students present. 
On Friday morning the resident and visiting students, mostly 
in fifteenth-century clothes, gathered on the loggia of the Palazzo 
Communale, looking very Renaissance indeed, with pikes and 
trumpets and banners. Then, an hour and a half late, was held 
the official “ coming-out” of the banditore. The banditore was the 
largest and most imposing student that could be found, who stalked 
magnificently down the main street accompanied by crackers, 
whistles, streamers, cheers, and the Renaissance rout on motor- 
bicycles, blessing the crowd with “ pax vobiscum, et jubilatio in 
aeternum.” He went under the provisional name of “ Coso Forte- 
coso da Montone”—Thingummy Strongthingummy of the Ram. 
In all Italian towns the routine for civil disorder is by now well 
known. A fortnight before we had had a general strike, and the Com- 
munists had marched to besiege the Prefettura in the same direction 
and much the same mood as we wére now marching. Our pro- 
ceedings now were so like the civil disorder drill that there was 
nothing to do but to follow precedent and go on from stage two 
(procession in main street) to stage three (siege of Prefettura). 
So we closed up gallantly round the iron gates, where the armoured 
cars still showed inside, and shouted, “ Pre-fet-to, Pre-fet-to! ” like 
“mes deux sous” or “le ri-deau” in a French theatre. Then 
Coso Fortecoso (stage four) went in to negotiate. Instead of stage 
five (singing The International) a space was cleared for somebody 
in a heavy overcoat to do an Oriental dance. Coso Fortecoso re- 
appeared in time, looking pleased and reassuring (stage six), and 
(stage seven) we marched back down the street saying, “What 
happened?—what happened? Did he see the Prefect?” The after- 
noon was devoted to “ vivaci iniziative individuali,” i.e., the letting- 
off of small bombs, dancing and so on under a light rain. 
On the Saturday morning, in common with the State schools, we 
at the university for foreigners were subjected to a “ pastoral visita- 
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tion” by the students, who “liberated” us in the middle of a 
lecture. Six or seven young men, wearing long students’ hats like 
those you see in Florentine pictures, burst in and installed them- 
selves on the rostrum singing esoteric songs. The lecturer fled. 
We were then escorted up to the main street, where individual 
initiatives were going on with undiminished vivacity. Tradition 
prescribed a polite, half-mendicant assault on the big chocolate- 
factory. This was fairly successful. In the afternoon rain cancelled 
the football match, with six teams and three balls. In the evening 
free wine, with a‘good deal of rain in it, was distributed to the 
populace. Bring glasses. . 

Sunday was the big day. The first thing was the procession in 
costume of delegations from all the universities. They varied from 
the statuesque to the downright ribald. Milan and Ferrara were 
impressive and straightforward as Sforza and Estensi magnificos, 
dukes in finery and duchesses with great ropes of black hair. Trieste 
bore a gigantic symbol, to divine the significance of which one did 
not have to consult the Golden Bough. Modena, none knew 
why, sent five young men dressed alternately in lank black and 
white robes, with mournful hats. They trooped in single file with 
bowed heads, each with a hand on the shoulder of the one in front. 
The leader, bearing a silent guitar, leant back, the others leant 
forward. It was very suggestive and quite irrelevant. Rome was 
the next. A very young cardinal, surrounded by an ecclesiastical 
rabble, carried a bedroom-pot into which he dipped an immense 
black creosote brush and scattered water on the crowd. There was 
a Scots band wearing tin helmets and wrapped in table-cloths and 
curtains for kilts, blowing combs and paper and beating drums. 
One had a big tobacco-pipe in his mouth. They had caught to a 
T the trick of marching of the Brigade of Guards, and drill-orders 
were given in nonsense English which reproduced perfectly the 
drawl and bark but had no recognisable syllables. 


Then came the allegorical chariots, one for each faculty of Perugia 
University. These were immense lorries with trailers, on the scale 
of the Lord Mayor’s Show. First came the veterinary faculty with 
a huge wooden cow labelled “ Miss Veterinaria, 1947.” Some fed 
her with hay, some milked her, but most were occupied in deliver- 
ing from her a series of young men who were unfolded, straightened 
out, and set on their feet, like newly-born calves. Next came the 
medicals, and with a certain repetition of theme their first scene 
reproduced a_ well-known students’ rendezvous, a garden with 
benches, where couples were conscientiously embracing. One with 
a lantern presented moonshine. On the trailer a gigantic wooden 
woman covered with a sheet represented the maternity ward. Those 
not busied about her professionally scattered talc and antiseptics 
into the crowd. Behind, bearded figures were wheeled in bassinettes. 
I remarked to a girl, a medical student, that this was the only 
chariot manned entirely by men. “Well,” she said, “it wasn’t 
exactly a scene a girl could appear in, was it? But we had all the 
fun of preparing it.” 

Then came the faculty of chemistry. A creditable alchemist, 
surrounded by smoke, blue flames and retorts, with a suitably dis- 
reputable apprentice, made incantations. He finally goz into the 
biggest retort. Then came law, perhaps the best. Three black- 
robed Judges judged with immense élan three prisoners in dun- 
garees in a tiny barred cage, guarded by three uniformed policemen. 
The next two times round, these parties changed position between 
judgement seat, guard and prison, and on the last round all three 
united to pull the cage to pieces. Their placard was, “For once 
let us be frank.” Commercial economy was only a donkey-cart 
containing a manual labourer, bound, and a black-suited proprietor 
beating him. Agriculture brought up the rear with a simple pastoral 
scene—hay, pitchforks, flowers and dancing. The whole cortége 
rolled round for about two hours, with frequent stops when per- 
sonnel and equipment fell off. 

The festa wound up with an all-night dance, just three times 
as rowdy, vinous and merry as even the most war-time of war- 
time dances in England. It was in a theatre, so the floor was on 
a strong slope, besides being made of very soft wood, which was 
soon soggy and later awash with wine, confetti and streamers. Coso 
Fortecoso presided, his dignified features marred only by a lot, 
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of lipstick. Seven students combined to propose to an American 
girl, and formed up in single file behind her for the whole even- 
ing, alternately menacing each other, and being maudlin and self- 
abnegating. At I a.m. those with “black” parents, who may not 
dance in Advent, went home, because that is when the cinemas 
come out and they had to account for their evening. The situation 
was too confused by then for anyone to remember the beauty 
competition, so the prize, a chocolate doll, was broken up and 
eaten by the last to go home. There were two bands and twenty 
loud-speakers all tuned up to full-treble. In the middle of all this 
I was hauled before the Magnificent Rector of the University and 
presented to him as the Delegate of the University of Cambridge, 
fraternally come from England to present salutations, et cetera. 
The Magnificent Rector made a flowery speech to me, and all 
went well. 

The festa was financed by a collection from the townsfolk, the 
motive being to put up a good show for the Venetians, the Romans 
and the rest. The Prefect allowed a special ration of petrol for the 
motor-bicycles. But there are few days in the year on which you 
can drive a car through Perugia without getting involved in a pro- 
cession. My landlady said to me, “Haven’t we got a good festa 
today? ” with the accent on today. 


HOLY FIRE 


By OLIVIA MANNING 
ERUSALEM ; the Greek Easter of 1943—the year the British 
Police took it into their heads to organise the Ceremony of the 
Holy Fire. That year there would be no picnicking all night inside 
the church ; no rows, no violence, no murders and no trampling 
underfoot. The door of the basilica would be locked. Admission 
would be by ticket only. Bunches of tickets were distributed to 
the different communities—the Greeks, the Roman Catholics, the 
Russians, the Armenians, the Copts and the lowly Abyssinians who 
were so poor they had been gradually elbowed out of the church 
itself and lived in huts on the roof. The Greeks were furious. They 
regarded the ceremony as peculiarly theirs. If people wanted to 

get killed, no one had any right to stop them. 

We set out early for the Christian quarter of the old city. Here 
we came on the back of a crowd of people tightly jammed and 
growling. We asked what was hojding everyone up. A barrier 
across the road. The Greeks hissed with a deadly softness at the 
mention of the barrier. Some people had been here all night, some 
since before dawn, all waiting for the Armenian patriarch to arrive 
and unlock the church door. Why the Armenian patriarch ? No 
one was calm enough to explain. We decided that if trouble started 
we could get into a café. People had already taken positions behind 
us; within five minutes our way of escape was blocked ; within 
ten it was necessary to make a public appeal for room to bring up 
one’s arm to blow one’s nose. Taller than the Latins, we could see 
over their heads to the point where the crowd began. Beyond was 
a deserted road down which, after an hour or so, we could see 
the Armenian patriarch, his black silk billowing, making a leisurely 
approach towards the crowd. A cannon-burst of hisses made him 
skip into the alleyway out of sight. 

We all expected to follow at once, but the moment decided upon 
by authority had not come. A police officer stood in the road with 
a watch in his hand. The minutes passed. The crowd became 
quiet. Slowly there began to pass through it like a throb the deter- 
mination to break down the barrier ; the throb grew into a battering- 
ram, swaying the willing and unwilling together. We could hear 
people breathing ; then old women, realising their danger, began 
to sob with fear. The police, seeing the barrier rock, ran shouting 
into the middle of the road. They dodged back into shops as the 
whole structure crashed down. We all toppled forward together. 
The chief need was to keep one’s feet. People pelted forward, 
striking against one another like boulders down a hillside. Those 
that fell screamed madly. As the pace slackened, the police ran out 
boldly and put the barrier up again. We, shaken as we were, were 
permitted to proceed. In the church yard we were in time to see 
a second barrier go down. The soldiers entered the darkness with 
shouts of tr:umph. 
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The great domed rotunda built by the Crusaders over the sepulchre 
was shored up by scaffolding and iron girders. As the crowd behind 
the cordon grew denser those at the back began climbing up the 
struts. They rose higher and higher as others followed until g 
weight of humanity overhung the floor. People admitted to the 
upper galleries gazed tiny from the rails ; those on the roof hung 
down through windows in the dome over what must have seemed 
to them dark pin-heads massed round an elaborate central box of gold 
and coloured marbles. The air was filled with a hubbub of voices 
singing, shouting and gossiping to pass the time. 

Some members of the Greek royal family arrived and stood at 
the doorway of the sepulchre. The Greeks accepted their presence 
with indifference. At last, at last, when everyone was exhausted with 
waiting, the doorway was cleared for the main procession. We had 
been watching a single patch of sunlight making its way towards the 
sepulchre, but when the time came we forgot to note if its position 
was significant. 

In came the patriarch with his white beard, dressed in magnificent 
robes of white brocaded satin, all the church jewellery round his 
neck and a vast onion dome of ornamented gold upon his head. The 
crowd danced up and down, frantic with excitement. After him 
came the senior priests in golden robes, some brassy new, some 
falling to pieces with age. Then the choir, the usual boys in wom 
black satin, singing well enough when they could be heard through the 
din. Then a mixed crowd, apparently anyone who could get hold of a 
banner, devout old souls in tattered robes and others who looked 
like slick young men in on the religion business. The crowd broke 
the cordon with a maniac uproar. The procession, headed by major- 
domos thumping the floor with silver-headed sticks, fought its way 
three times round the sepulchre. There was respect and a certain 
amount of protection for the old patriarch who, looking like one of 
the senior apostles and glancing from side to side with intelligent 
eyes, put his jewellery straight whenever he noticed a Press photo- 
grapher ; but the others tossed as in the wake of a liner. Banners, 
robes and tempers were disappearing in the second round ; in the 
third, most had got lost in the crowd. 

The patriarch now mounted the marble platform before the temb, 
and there his crown and outer robes were removed. Dressed only 
in his black canonicals, he was patted down respectfully by a priest 
in a ritual search for hidden means of making fire. Nothing, of 
course, was found. The sealed door to the tomb was unsealed. The 
patriarch and two priests entered ; the door was shut upon them. 
A great silence came down on the church. Every eye was fixed on 
the smoke-blackened holes on either side of the sepulchre through 
which the fire would appear. How long would we have to wait? 
Someone suggested: “A decent interval,” but it was scarcely that. 
A few moments after the patriarch had been shut inside a cry rose 
through the basilica, a vibrating, exhilarating cry of triumph, and 
the crowd leapt into life. At the same moment the church bells 
thundered out ; here they were felt rather than heard as they shook 
down the flakes of blue plaster from the walls. They announced to 
the outer world that the miracle of Pentecost had again been 
accomplished. 

Men, balanced ready on thg ledge of the sepulchre, snatched the 
metal cylinders containing the fire and started to fight a way through 
the crowd. People surged upon them. Those nearest lit bunches 
of candles and passed the fire to those behind until all over the 
church, up to the scaffolding, on the topmost balcony, on the roof, 
the flame was dividing and multiplying. Beards and hair were set 
on fire ; veils flared up and were rapidly slapped out. The monstrous 
painted candles were lighted beside the entrance to the sepulchre. 
All through the dark, outlying parts of the church, the many chapels, 
the place of crucifixion and the twilit crypt where St. Helena dis- 
covered the true cross, candles were tipped with fire from heaven. 
In the old days a runner had each year waited to fly with the fire 
to Jaffa where a ship would receive it and carry it with all speed 
to the Russian Imperial Court. In Jerusalem it was being rumoured 
that the time would soon come when a Soviet ship would wait 10 
carry the fire to the newly devout in a new Moscow. 

But what had happened to the patriarch, the vehicle of God, whose 
personal triumph the miracle was? Suddenly the door of the 
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sepulchre burst open and the old man, aglow with excitement, beard 
and hair flying, rushed out, carrying bunches of lighted candles in 
his hands. He was seized by a group of priests who led him at a 
run through the church and away. We did not see him again. As 
the boys hanging to the scaffolding by hand and foot leant out with 
their lights over the crowd, the walls seemed to sway inwards. The 
police shouted up at them to put the candles out; they climbed 
higher in derision ; their mothers, massive in black veiling, hands 
full of bouquets of flame, smiled unmoved from the lower struts 
Occasionally someone fell to the ground with a long how! of fear. 

We, caught up in it all, stood on our chairs and shouted with the 
rest. Around came another procession, Coptic or Abyssinian, 
glittering and grimy. Priests carried on poles large silver 
plates decorated with cherubim and hung with silver bells which 
they shook continuously. Boys, perched on the shoulders of the 
men, lashed at the crowd with whips. Now a peculiar fury of 
excitement possessed the worshippers, and, breaking the cordon, 
they trampled in upon the sacred seats of the unbelievers and 
invaded the steps of the sepulchre itself. At this point the Greek 
royal party made a hurried departure, and we saw the wisdom of 
getting out with it. Outside all those who had been unable to enter 
the church were sitting peacefully on the walls in the noonday 
sun. They had heard the bells and the fire had been brought out 
to them. They were content. 


BISHOPS IN COUNCIL 


By BERNARD CROFT 


NGLAND this year will be full of bishops as Ireland was at 
one time said to be full of saints. They are all coming home 
(all those who look to Canterbury as their spiritual home, that is) for 
the Lambeth Conference in July, the first to be held since the war 
interrupted its meetings. From the far corners of the earth as well 
as from every diocese of the British Isles, from north, south, east and 
west—John Capetown, Wilfred Blackburn, James St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld and Dunblane, Evelyn Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe, 
Alexander Nagpur, William Saskatoon, Gerald Madagascar, Lucian 
Upper Nile, David St. David’s, Clifford Gloucester, to name but a 
few. All the chief shepherds of the great flock comprising the 
Anglican communion—high and low, rich (not many of these) and 
poor, one with another. The streets of London will be sprinkled 
liberally this high summer with their lordships, most of them recog- 
nisable, if not by gaiters and apron, at least by purple stock beneath 
the collar. 

The provision of hospitality for all these is causing no little anxiety 
to those responsible. Offers of accommodation from church-people 
will be most welcome at Westminster, nor should those who proffer 
it forget that today a bishop is much more a Father-in-God than a 
Prince of the Church. I know at least one English diocesan who 
dons a domestic apron over the ecclesiastical one and most skilfully 
(by this time) wipes the crockery after breakfast after it has been 
washed by his wife. I know another who when at home answers 
his own front door, his only regret being that it is so far from his 
study ; “I could do with a bicycle,” -he remarked to me one day as 
I was admitted to the palace. Talking of bishop’s palaces, it is worth 
noting here that these are gradually being forsaken where possible. 
The Bishop of Oxford, for instance, has not lived at Cuddesdon for 
some years, and recently the Bishop of Lincoln has found a more 
reasonably-sized house on the other side of the cathedral. 

I have no doubt that there are many and important matters to be 
discussed at Lambeth this year, but it will suffice here to consider 
the general work and office of a bishop. A wit oncé said that whilst 
they were undoubtedly of the esse of the Church, they were not 
always of the bene esse. I think it is true to say that not for very 
many generations has the Church of England been so fortunate in its 
chief pastors as it is today. Outstanding personalities may be some- 
what lacking in Church as in State as far as leaders are concerned, 
but in the bishops we have good men doing good work well even if 
sometimes one could wish they did it a little more excitingly. “A 
nice little speech from a nice little guy” is how an American com- 
mentator recently described the broadcast speech of a national leader 
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of ours. Many of us feel that in Church as in State these ar 
times for some Churchillian forthrightness. I know that this is 
felt by many of those two thousand young men who, now out of 
the Forces, are beginning their training and testing for ordination. 
I hope the bishops at Lambeth will have these young men much 
in mind. They are looking forward to the day when they will be 
added to the ranks of the parish clergy, hoping all things. May 
they not be disillusioned. Uncomfortable curates many of them 
will make no doubt for some older clergy set in their ways, but 
there is a man’s job to be done in the parishes (particularly among 
the men), and here are the men coming up to do it. 

From the days of Timothy it has been recognised in the Church 
that if a man desires the office of a bishop he desireth a good 
work, and St. Paul in his letter followed this up with a list of 
qualifications which I am sure the modern successors of the Apostles 
all possess. Reform will be much in the air at Lambeth, for the 
bishops themselves will be the first to agree that many anomalies 
which are stumbling-blocks to the work of evangelism must be 
swept away—and in our time. And I think all of them will agree 
that not least is reform called for in connection with their own 
office. 

It is easy to say that the bishops are, on the whole, too few and. 
too old. What are the main items in the work of a bishop? First 
of all, that which he alone can discharge—the ordination of me 
to the priesthood and the confirmation of the children. Reform re- 
garding confirmation is receiving much attention at present in! 
various committees of the Church. More than one modern diocesan 
has confessed to a feeling of regret that by his elevation to the 
episcopate he has become something in the nature of a confirmation- 
machine. Perhaps the time has come for a deep consideration of 
the question whether or not the sacrament of confirmation might 
be administered (as it is in certain parts of the Church Catholic) 
by the priesthood and not confined to the bishops. Or why not 
more bishops? 

I have mentioned above the ex-Service candidates for the priest- 
hood. It will be a matter of regret to many of these, and to their 
particular bishops, that their own diocesan will not, because of 
his over-crowded engagements-list, be able to take much personal 
interest in their curacy days. “Which is our bishop?” I over- 
heard one young curate say to another at a clergy school not so 
very long ago. There is something wrong there. I hope, too, at 
Lambeth they will remember the other two thousand young men 
who for one reason or another were rejected as unsuitable fon 
ordination by the selection-boards set up under the archbishops.’ 
Unsuitable for the priesthood they may well be, but attention needs, 
to be turned to the priesthood of the laity. The burden of th 
average parish priest could be much lightened by the service 
good laymen. 

As to the question of age, in the Forces it was found that a man 
still in his ’thirties could be a responsible commander with the 
oversight of many senior officers, though many of us would lik 
to continue to have set over us also fathers-in-God some way 
advanced in years to whom we could go for counsel and strength.’ 
The bishop must rule his diocese, be the head teacher of the Faith 
and keep his consecration promise to banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrine. But first and foremost he is the 
father-in-God, and that to his clergy first, the assistant shepherds, 
for each cure of souls is his as well as theirs. Here particularly I 
know many bishops regret their inability to find time to visit their 
parish clergy as they would like—not in a hurried descent upon the 
parish for the institution of the vicar or the occasional confirmation, 
but to drop in, maybe unannounced, and take tea in the kitchen 
(where most vicarage meals are taken nowadays) and follow this 
with a talk and maybe a smoke together afterwards. To do this it 
is essential that the bishop be himself a man of pastoral experience. 
Happily we seem to be leaving behind the age of the ex-headmaster, 
who may have served one curacy in a parish but often had not even 
this experience of parochial life and work. What we need, and what 
we largely have, are men who will be willing and able to give 
spiritual counsel and advice and, if need be, absolution on their 
visit to the individual priest and leave a blessing behind. 
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PON the Order Paper of the House of Commons there stands 

a motion in the name of Mr. Ronald Mackay and others on 
the subject of European Union. It is a carefully phrased statement, 
and it recommends both a short-term and a long-term policy. With 
the short-term policy advocated by Mr. Mackay and his friends few 
people, I imagine, would disagree. The aim is to create, in “ con- 
sultation ” with the Dominions, a political union in Western Europe 
such as shall be strong enough to save democracy and to rescue 
from collapse the standards of our civilisation. It is urged that a 
“Council of Western Europe,” composed of the sixteen Marshall 
countries plus Western Germany, should immediately be constituted 
for the purpose of laying down “ the broad lines of common action. 
Under this Council a number of permanent staffs would be estab- 
lished whose duty it would be to devise common plans for economic 
recovery and for defence. The economic staff would devote special 
and urgent attention to such matters as the stabilisation of currency, 
the development of colonial territories, and an all-round increase 
in industrial and agricultural production. These international staffs 
would work under the general supervision of the Council and would 
remain in permanent session. Obviously some such joint planning 
is both necessary and practicable. In fact, many of the measures 
advocated by Mr. Mackay under the heading of short-term policy 
are already being put into effect. The Conference of the Sixteen 
Powers does, in fact, constitute an organisation, if not an institution, 
closely akin to a Council of Western Europe. Permanent inter- 
national staffs are, in fact, already operating. A general agreement 
has, in fact, become necessary regarding the part to be played by 
German industry in any joint programme of recovery. The Treaty 
of Brussels, the suggested customs union between France and Italy, 
even the recent statements made by the Prime Ministers of the three 
Scandinavian countries, all indicate that Western Europe is becoming 
rapidly conscious of the need for wider trade areas and closer 
political planning. The idea of a Western Union is developing 
naturally, even while it is being institutionally planned, 

* * * * 

Mr. Mackay and his friends need not for these reasons feel 
anxious about the success.and growth of their short-term programme, 
It is their long-term programme which is questionable. In the 
last section of their motion they define their long-term policy as 
being a federation of Europe, with a constitution (presumably a 
written constitution) “ based upon the principles of common citizen- 
ship, political freedom and representative government, including 
a charter of human rights.” The idea is that the Western European 
Governments should convene a Constituent Assembly composed of 
representatives chosen by the Parliaments of the participating States. 
The task of this Assembly would be to draw up a constitution for 
the Federation and to define the powers which the Federal Govern- 
ment would possess in such matters as defence, foreign affairs, 
customs, currency and the planning of production, trade, power 
and transport. Whatever criticisms may be made regarding this 
long-term policy, it cannot be accused of any want of precision. 
The scheme advocated is nothing more or less than the creation 
for Western Europe of a rigid and precise constitution providing for 
federal institutions analogous to those which exist in the United 
States. Each of the participating States would be obliged to make 
a formidable sacrifice of national sovereignty ; and countries such as 
Great Britain, France and Italy would, under the scheme, be left 
only with that independence today possessed by the States of 
Vermont, New Hampshire or Maine. When faced with so tre- 
mendous a proposition, the ordinary man will ask himself two 
How far is it practicable? How far is it necessary? 

* . * * 

In considering an idea of such comparative novelty it is necessary 
to clear the mind of two obstacles to unbiassed judgement. In the 
first place, one should not allow oneself to be influenced by the fact 
that the idea of federal union has been advocated in the past by 
people who were more enthusiastic than wise. There have been 
those who have stimulated popular interest in the conception by 
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over-simplifying the issues and evading all mention of inevitable 
difficulties. There have been those who have distorted the problem 
by taking false historical analogies, such as the federation of the 
United States of America. There have been those again who in al] 
sincerity have been so impressed by the desirability of world 
government that they have allowed their idealism to cloud their 
prudence. These advocates have confused the public mind by 
representing “ national sovereignty ” as some slight and disreputable 
accident, which could and should be readily surrendered by all 
people of good will. Such evasions of reality are certainly irritating; 
but they should not prejudice us against the whole conception from 
the start. In the second place, we should be careful not to allow 
the words “ practicable” or “ impracticable” to assume great shapes 
in our minds. All the more valuable human concepts and inventions 
have at the outset seemed impossible to a great number of intelligent 
people ; if one possesses any faith in the progress of mankind one 
must admit that it must be an ¢ver-renewed effort to render the 
impracticable practicable. I should not for these reasons dismiss 
the idea of a European Federation on the ground that it is absolutely 
unattainable ; I should say only that it is unattainable in relation to 
present world conditions. ’ 
4 * * * 7 

The presence of a compelling common interest, such as joint 
defence against a potential aggressor, can certainly produce a con- 
federation of governments, or a coalition. If it is also to produce 
an organic federation of peoples, at least two other factors must 
equally be present. There must exist, in the first place, some wide 
and deep community of race, language, creed or political tradition, 
In the second place, there must exist some geographical isolation, 
some physical identity, some sharply defined outline. Neither of ; 
these two hypotheses is present in Western Europe today. Such 
community of feeling as exists does not penetrate below the govern- 
mental or departmental level ; and the eastern edge of Europe melts 
away into forests of birch and sand. If the psychological obstacles 
to federation are for these reasons, and for an unforeseeable period, 
insurmountable, the-institutional difficulties are as great. It is not 
reasonable to imagine that Russia and her satellites would be any- 
thing but bitterly hostile to any such federation ; nor, in the face of 
such hostility, would it be prudent to count upon the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the three Scandinavian States. Our own relations with 
the Dominions, some of whom during the next fifty years will] be 
on the way to becoming world Powers, would not be strengthened 
by any such federal organisation ; they have, in fact, always been 
averse from any federal constitution even among themselves. The 
problem of representation, and voting powers, in any federal 
Assembly would create a sorry wrangle, nor is it to be supposed 
that the masses in this or any other country would willingly accept 
the dictates of an international Government which would appear to 
them both irreplaceable and remote. The surrender of national 
sovereignty would, when it came to the point, appear as the sur- 
render of acquired rights and interests. 

* * * * 

I do not for these reasons regard a democratic federation of Europe 
as a practicable possibility ; and in this angry world, with the sands 
of time running against us, the impracticable becomes dangerous. 
Nor do I consider federation necessary. The Marshall Powers are 
being forced by external pressure to adopt processes of political and 
economic co-ordination far closer than any which have been con- 
templated before. The Conference of the Sixteen does, in fact, 
represent a Council of Western Europe, and its “ continuing organisa- 
tion ” does, in fact, amount to a planning staff operating in permanent 
session. To strive for more than this and to seek artificially to 
create an organic federation would be to create illusions, and to 
arouse fears and animosities, which could do no practical good and 
might do much irretrievable harm. Mr. Mackay’s short-term policy 





is already embarked upon what we pray will be a quick and practical 
course of development ; let us postpone his long-term policy until 
A.D. 2048. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 
“Rocket to the Moon.’’ By Clifford Odets. (St. Martin’s.) 


Tuts is a study in frustration. A dentist feels his youth ebbing ; 
his office becomes a battleground with his wife and young assistant 
competing for his affections ; his father-in-law urges him to take a 
chance of happiness with the latter, then tries to snatch it with her 
himself ; the girl gives her devotion to her employer until he can no 
longer sustain the illusions that sustain her ; a cheap foot-doctor and 
dance-director from other offices underline differing ways of the 
world; a visiting salesman points the comfort of marriage; the 
dentist stays with his wife. And all this in the stifling atmosphere 
of a torrid New York summer, where the constantly-turning fans 
bring to mind another American’s description of his world as an 
“ air-conditioned nightmare.” 

There is more leg-pulling than tooth-pulling in this dentistry, 
3nd it is pointless to ask whether dentists really discuss philosophy 
in their waiting-rooms ; if they did not there would be no play. It 
js more pertinent to ask whether this sort of dentist would quote 
quite so much Shakespeare. (And yet leave out, “ There never was 
yet philosopher that could endure the tooth-ache.”) The sub-title 
is A Romance, but then no one can be so sentimental as the out- 
wardly hard-boiled American intellectual who trie. to read more 
heart into his materialistic civilisation than it will hold. What 
matters more is that Mr. Odets can write a play. There is some- 
thing to be said for each of his characters, and he says it with 
penetrating power and the awareness that their problems are real 
and important. 

The actors are good in their own way, even if it is not Mr. Odets’ 
way. Mr. Ronald Simpson gives a most intelligent performance 
without for a moment suggesting a New York dentist, and the pro- 
duction as a whole tends to miss the balance of strains and stresses 
that gives the play its native pungency. The chief acting delight is 
Miss Yolande Donlan. Perhaps Mr. Odets was not altogether 
successful in merging the flirtatiousness with the immortal longings 
in the little assistant, and if she has chosen to emphasise the former 
strain Miss Donlan certainly adds to the evening’s entertainment. 
Her Cleo, half gamin, half gadfly, has an enchantment that is the 
most sparkling feature of a play whose quality both in thought and 
writing is much superior to other recent transatlantic imports. 

PETER FORSTER. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Woman on the Beach.’’ (Leicester Square.) “Les Jeux 

sont Faits.’’ (Studio One.) “ The Big Clock.’’ (Plaza.) 
THE WOMAN ON THE BEACH is Miss Joan Bennett, and she is not, 
thank heaven, a corpse, but is just sitting there in a slight sea mist 
brooding about ghosts. She meets a coastguard officer, Mr. Robert 
Ryan, who is also haunted by ghosts or, rather, nightmares which, 
incidentally, are of exceptional photographic merit. Miss Bennett 
confesses that she and her &rtist husband, Mr. Charles Bickford, 
used, once upon a time, to lead such a gay life that on one of the 
gayest nights of all she cut his optic nerve with a broken bottle 
and has been paying for it ever since. Mr. Ryan and Mr. Bickford, 
on becoming acquainted, conceive a profound distaste for one an- 
other, Mr. Ryan believing that Mr. Bickford is shamming blindness 
and Mr. Bickford believing that Mr. Ryan is after his wife. Although 
most of the people in this film would like to see the other people in 
it dead, a merciful Providence always intervenes, and at the con- 
clusion the beach, though slightly on fire from a bit of arson from 
Mr Bickford, is beautifully bare of bodies. There is nothing very 
special about this picture, but it makes a nice change to be on the 
seashore, and Miss Bennett and Mr. Bickford are always worth 
watching. I am not sure about Mr. Ryan, who is a bit too droopy 
for my taste. 








* * * * 


I must shamefacedly admit that though I have been told at least 
three times what Existentialism is, and the last time no later than 
yesterday, it is a piece of information I am utterly unable to retain ; 
so whether Les Jeux sont Faits, written by the master, M. Jean-Paul 
Sartre, is an adequate filmic representation of this elusive philosophy 
I am-unable to say. It certainly deals with the after-life, and M. 
Marcel Pagliero and Mlle. Micheline Presle, both having been 
murdered, wander about, invisible to the living and surrounded by 
the dead. The worrying thing about the dead, who are dressed in 
everything from perruques to jackbzots, is that they have nothing to 
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do except lean against door-jambs or make passes, which they cannot 
follow up very well, at the ghosts of eighteenth-century blondes. 
Our hero and heroine, coming from very different walks of life, fall 
insubstantially in love, and as they soon get bored with sitting on a 
seat watching their earthly friends making a botch of things, they 
are given another chance to return to the world. If in twenty-four 
hours they fail to show a perfect mutual trust and love they must 
die again. Back on earth they immediately get caught up in their 
own personal affairs, proving, I think, that that ‘which comes before 
regulates that which is to be and that, though a man may seek to 
alter his destiny, and though he sees many doors through which he 
could escape, there is only one which will open to him. (I should 
be obliged if the fewest possible number of people wrote and told 
me how wrong I am.) 

If one sets aside Existentialism, which it not too difficult, this 
film is beautifully produced, has pleasant if short snatches of humour 
and provides food both for enjoyment and thought. There is no 


cause for alarm, and you can say hang to the symbolic doors and 
sit back and like it. 
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The Big Clock has no philosophical complications and is concerned 
with Mr. Ray Milland’s attempts to trap the murderer of a girl 
friend of his. Mr. Charles Laughton as a publishing magnate is 
more terrifyingly sneery than ever, and it is a perverted pleasure to 
see him. Miss Elsa Lanchester gives an excellent toe-nail sketch 
of a whimsical artist, and there are a lot of good exciting moments 
and the right amount of suspense. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


VerpI’s Falstaff is, with Don Giovanni, the most ambitious work 
that has so far been given at the Cambridge Theatre; and the 
venture is the more laudable because hitherto Falstaff has always 
been regarded as specifically a musician’s opera rather than a 
potential popular favourite. There are very few memorable tunes, 
in the ordinary sense of the word; and the involved plot, the 
predominance of conversation over lyricism and the speed of the 
whole work make the average listener acutely aware of the dis- 
advantages, and oblivious of the advantages, of singing the opera in 
its original Italian. 

Musically, too, the appeal is to the sense of texture (a much more 
sophisticated sense, in the arts as in food) rather than to the sense 
of colour or line—the solid brilliance of the opening, for example, 
the alternation of strings and brassy tutti in Ford’s jealous 
monologue, the robust chatter of the strings in the hunt for 
Falstaff, the firm tenuousness of the fairies’ music and the re- 
curring edged sweetness (wood-wind and strings blended) of the 
lovers’ music. It is more than conventional orchestration, felicitous 
dramatic use of simple orchestral colour ; it is the varying weights 
and depths, tensions and détentes in the orchestral writing all in the 
service of the drama. So completely is the stage action fused with 
the music, in fact, that the full extent of Verdi’s musical skill is 
more apparent on paper than in performance. The parallel with 
Mozart is obvious; and so is the contrast with Wagner, whose 
natural exhibitionism endears him to the simple but tends to repel 
the more sophisticated. 

The performance on March 18th, like all Professor Ebert’s produc- 
tions, gave the impression of enormous care and thought and an 
almost meticulous attention to detail. The sets were, with one 
exception, good; but what strange lapse of Mr. Hein Heckroth 
placed Act 1 Scene 2 in a Tudor tea-garden with what looked like 
the Colosseum (Rome) in the background? Mariano Stabile’s 
Falstaff was, like all his parts, a complete stylistic unity, a musical 
and dramatic conception communicated with unfailing skill to the 
audience. The top of his voice tended to be either weak or harsh 
in quality, but the general impression was one of unfailing musicality. 
Tony Sympson looked Bardolph excellently and sang efficiently. 
Emma Tegani’s Mrs, Ford and Mary Stewart’s Mrs. Quickly were 
fluent and pleasing, but a little lacking in robustness of characterisa- 
tion, I felt. Daria Bayan and Agostino Lazzari made an attractive 
pair of lovers, though I thought their lyrical interludes were always 
rather too hurried by Alberto Erede, who conducted. Verdi and 
Boito surely planned their parts as lyrical relief, and they should not 
be swept into the swirling tide of the comedy but stand slightly 
aloof the whole time. Or is that Northern sentimentality ? 
Probably. 
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Lady Rohesia on March 17th at Sadler’s Wells was little more 
than a students’ charade, funny impromptu but deadly as a set 
and rehearsed piece. Musical parody must be very good indeed 
to be tolerable (even such a craftsman and stylist as Ravel failed 
at it) and Antony Hopkins’s a la maniére de were either too subtle 
or too obvious. Hermione Gingold and the Marx Brothers 
accounted for the humour ; but then where does Antony Hopkins 
come in? The only originality about the piece seemed to be the 
idea of writing something in a mixture of other people’s styles. 
The performance showed how far more natural English singers are 
in comedy or farce than in tragedy. MARTIN COOPER. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THERE are some really outstanding vocal records on my list. Maggie 
Teyte’s two Fauré songs, Le Secret and Clair de Lune (H.M.V.), 
should be missed by no connoisseur ; and admirers of the later 
Fauré will be delighted with Gerard Souzay’s singing of the cycle, 
L’Horizon Chimérique, even if it has not quite the unquestioned 
mastery that the songs demand (Decca). Jennie Tourel has recorded 
four Rachmaninov songs (including the popular Lilacs and Floods 
of Spring) for Columbia, and no lover of Russian music should miss 
Oda Slobodskaya’s Grechaninov, Borodin and Balakirev songs (two 
to each side), which seem to me to have the same, authenticity for 
Russian as Maggie Teyte has for French music (Decca). The pick 
of the operatic records is unquestionably Hilde Gueden’s O mio babbo 
caro (Decca), which I find quite irresistible, with a good Musetta’s 
song on the other side. For the amateurs of the molto appassionato 
I recommend Giuseppe di Stefano’s E Lucevan le Stelle (H.M.V.), 
and Mozart-lovers will enjoy Suzanne Danco’s Voi che Sapete and 
Come Scoglio (Decca). 

There is not a great deal of chamber music. The Griller Quartet’s 
playing of Mozart’s string quartet in D minor K.421 (Decca) is 
well balanced and finished, without having the superlative excellence 
of some of their other Mozart recordings. The Budapest’s String 
Quartet’s playing of Mozart’s D major quintet K.593 (Columbia) 
I found rather disappointing in tone, though the interpretation is 
excellent. The Trio di Trieste have made a very good recording of 
Ravel’s Trio, a contradictory work in that it contains some of the 
“bigger ” Ravel when the form leads one to expect the smaller 
(H.M.V.). The Trio Moyse’s playing of a sonata in G major by 
J. S. Bach is a pleasure to listen to, and the work itself a welcome 
variant of the usual chamber music repertory (H.M.V.). 

M. C. 


BLIND BOY’S PRAYER 


GRANT me, Oh Lord, before I die, 
To see the earth, the sea, the sky, 
That in the winter I may know 
The whiteness of the fallen snow, 
That I may see with my own eyes 
The Spring with flowers and butterflies, 
The rainbow made of clouds and sun 
And sunset when the day is done, 
Then, after day, that wondrous sight 
Of crescent moon and stars at night. 
But, if the wonders of this world, 
For me are not to be unfurled, 
Some day I know that I shall see 
The glory of them all in Thee. 


ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE growing of the grass—Horace’s signal of spring—this year singularly 
vivid, seems to have re-aroused the controversy on how to deal with it—t 
silo it, to dry it or to hay it. On behalf of the farmer the silo seems 
be winning, and the critics have few words of praise for Bottom’s ideal; 
“Good hay, sweet hay hath no fellow.” The arguments do not much 
concern any except the farmers, but what to do with the grass that comes 
off our lawns is a more general problem. Because it is young and green 
it is full of nourishment. It has been proved to be an ideal food for Pigs, 
in certain proportion. Poultry enjoy it both green and when dried. | 
makes an excellent mulch, especially for raspberries and small fruit, ang 
may be so used to smother weeds. The treatment to be avoided is to 
leave it to heat in heaps, when it makes an ideal breeding for flies. I haye 
seen such heaps fairly wriggling with the fly grubs. 


Reasoning Tits 

It was delightfully said by a scientific writer on birds that they could 
be much cleverer if they had to be. An example of this may be quoted 
from a northern garden this winter. A lump of fat was hung from the 
bough of a lilac bush just outside the window of the house. The blue tits » 
whom it was offered found the lump of desirable fat over-wobbly, so they 
now perch on the bough and draw the string up hand over fist. Now this 
trick has been often observed in caged birds—it is quoted by the tit-observyer 
of caged red-polls—which in general may be said to develop a sort of 
skill more comparable with reason than instinct. Tits, doubtless, are more 
adaptable than most birds ; witness their discovery whenever the oppor- 
tunity was offered of the way into the cream at the top of sealed mik 
bottles. How different mentally are birds and insects, as the experience 
given below shows. 


Instinctive Failures 


I wished to move a hive of bees a few yards to the west, chiefly for 
the reason that it was a cause of fear to a timid gardener. When [ 
suggested to the visiting bee-man that I should help him to move it, he 
altogether refused. “ You must move it at least half-a-mile or not a 
all,” he said. Another verdict was that you could not safely move it less 
than 14 miles, that is outside the journeying distance of bees. All opinions 
agreed that it was fatal to move it a few yards, at any rate sideways, 
though possibly it could be moved a yard backwards. One must accept 
the professional faith; and there are many strange examples of such 
blind fidelity to a narrow room. I knew a farmer who moved one o 
his portable hen-houses on a stubble some thirty yards, and not a bird 
returned to it. The whole company roosted on the ground where the 
house had been. However, no creature perhaps can compare with the bee, 
It can wander about promiscuously and when loaded up travel a mile and 
make a bee-line home, but it cannot divert that homing line by evena 
fraction. 


The Warm West 

A letter from the North of England begins thus: “I came back to 
find the lizards basking on the rocks in the sun and doing nothing but 
blinking red eyes and thinking it was June ; and it has been more or less 
June weather ever since.” It is, of course, a mistake to suppose that the 
South is always warmer than the North. A truer distinction perhaps ts 
between the East and West. The East of England is _ usually 
sunnier and colder. On the farm from which the above passage was 
written scarcely a sheep suffered from the grim spring of °47 ; by the farm- 
house grow large bushes of fuchsia, which would have been reduced 
to an herbaceous habit in most Southerly and Midland districts. Sol 
have enjoyed tea under a bush of lemon verbena on the West Coast and 
failed to grow the bush at all in the Home Counties. 


In the Garden 

A number of people who keep a few poultry are inclined to grow sums 
flowers for the sake of the oily seeds. Now sunflowers (which an Argen- 
tine farmer once said to me “make the best olive oil”) are of several 
sorts, and I am assured that much the best for the English climate are 
the semi-dwarfs which do not exceed four feet in height. On the only farm 
with the crop I have seen in my neighbourhood the giants were grown, 
and the whole crop was eventually wasted (except so far as wild birds and 
mice were concerned) because of the late ripening and the difficulty of 
harvesting. As to another garden or farm crop that is popular ia 
the Argentine and growing more popular in England, the best sweet com 
is said to be John Innes Hybrid ; but nowadays all seed merchants cafl 
supply varieties that will ripen in our climate if sowed in good time 
under cloches. W. BEacH THOMAS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


DOCTORS AND THE MINISTER 


Sm,—The crisis which now confronts medicine in this country is a 
conflict between the theories of the political and economic planners and 
the ideals and standards of an ancient profession with a sense of vocation. 
The determination to resist the destruction of our traditional values has 
led to the united opposition of the medical profession to service under the 
present Health Act. The general practitioners have always opposed this 
Act, and the reasons why consultants oppose it are: alarm at the colossal 
powers given to the Minister cf Health, the dangerous State monopoly of 
hospitals, and the certainty ef political control cf a learned profession. 

There is one aspect of the preblem which has important bearings upon 
all medical standards and ultimately upon the quality of treatment of all 
patients. The three Royal Colleges, representing the professional and 
educational aspects of medicine in this country, are the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, the Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. The Fellows of 
these Colleges are consultants and specialists, and the functions of the 
Colleges are the maintenance of professional standards, the supervision 
of education, and the giving of independent advice to Government and 
other bodies. With the Government monopoly of hospitals under the 
Health Act, the Fellows, Councillors and Presidents will become Govern- 
ment employees or pensioners. At the head of the Health Services, imme- 
diately next to the Minister himself, is the Central Health Services 
Council. Six of its members are ex officic, including the Presidents of 
the three Colleges. The other thirty-five are appointed by the Minister. 
As the law now stands, however, “the Minister may, after consultation 
with the Central Council, by order vary the constitution of that Council.” 
The Central Council has to make an annual report, but the Minister 
may refrain from laying this report, or part of it, before Parliament, if 
it would be contrary to the public interest to do so. In the course of 
time the position of the three Presidents may well become-one of 
progressive embarrassment or even ignominy. The Royal Colleges will 
have accepted a position of dependence upon the Minister, the Govern- 
ment and politicians, and all real independence will disappear. The 
dangers of this position are only too obvious. Professional standards and 
academic freedom will be imperilled. This is especially likely to be 
the case when all clinical instruction is carried out in Government-owned 
hospitals. Under such circumstances, it is too much to expect that even 
the highest professional integrity will be able to withstand the pressure 
of Ministerial officials. It will become more important for the Presidents 
to know their Minister than to know their medicine, and this state of 
affairs may well open up unending vistas of official or even political 
patronage. 

The fact that the Royal Colleges act in their corporate capacities and 
not by delegation of their Fellows has led to considerable misrepresenta- 
tion of consultant opinion about the Health Act. The plebiscite, how- 
ever, has made it clear that all sections of the medical profession are 
opposed to the Act. If, therefore, the Act ever operates it will be against 
the expert advice of the profession. The goodwill of the profession has 
been lost, and nothing can restore it by July Sth, so that after that date 
the public must get a less efficient service than it is getting at present 
when the doctor is doing his work willingly with the available material 
and other resources. The Act leaves the individual doctor free to join 
or to remain outside the Health Service, but the colossal economic 
weapons placed in the hands of the Minister must make the Government 
uneasy, and it is futile to talk of co-operation as long as the Minister 
retains his coercive powers. Calmer reflection may eventually lead to 
the conclusion that an art like medicine is not susceptible to vast planning 
or political control if it is still to remain an art. Meanwhile, from the 
strictly professional and educational standpoints, it is obvious that the 
Act puts the Royal Colleges in a most dangerous position of dependence 
on the State.—Yours faithfully, REGINALD PAYNE. 

95 Harley Street, W. 1. 


Sit,—The very unanimity of the meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion largely prevented it being as constructive as had been hoped. Where 
everyone is agreed on the meaning of most of the motions, etc., any 
speeches tend to become a wearisome repetition of arguments or plati- 
tudes, audiences become impatient of them and so possibly constructive 
speeches are cut out with the rest. For all that the serious deadlock 
yemains and, as you state, “time presses.” May I suggest a possible 
way of-easing the tension and suspicion that prevail which could be taken 
with, I think, universal approval, but which I had no opportunity to 
ventilate on the platform ? 

The doctors’ genuine fear of “enslavement” has been much increased 
by events in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere which have shown the poten- 
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tial danger of powers given to Ministers. The debate on February 9th 
on the Health Act by inference approved of the maintenance of “the 
traditional freedom and dignity of the professions,” and certainly if a 
doctor has not freedom and status he may, as a lackey of the Minister, 
prescribe excellent medicines, but he can never inspire confidence in his 
patient or touch those hidden springs of health which lie at the root of 
successful personal medicine. In view, therefore, of recent events which 
show that what was assumed in 1946 cannot safely be assumed today, 
it would seem only wise to define in the Act the duty of the Minister not 
only to form a comprehensive service but also “to maintain the freedom 
and dignity of the professions concerned.” This is, by itself, no absolute 
guarantee, but it would give statutory force to the intention of Parliament 
about the way in which the Minister’s powers are to be used, and, by 
allaying suspicion, it would open the way for Minister and doctors— 
and others—to come together to discuss the means whereby the profes- 
sional resources of the country can best be used for the health of the 
community. 

As regards the service itself, some very real fears were expressed as 
to whether the introduction of the Act en bloc in its present form will 
not prove another example of failure due to trying to do “too much too 
quickly.” The industrial situation and the facts of population—which 
point to a diminishing labour force of rising age, together with many 
more dependants past working age, and, I hope, also many more under 
working age—both emphasise the need for an efficient health service, but 
they also emphasise the danger of spoiling it by making it too grandiose 
or extravagant of personnel and materials. Health is much more a matter 
of standards of living than of medical service, and a costly service may 
actually do more harm than good.—Yours faithfully, W. N. Leak. 

Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire. : 


ALLIANCES AND AN ATOMIC WAR 


S1r,—When the atom bomb was first dropped on Japan, quite a number 
of people in Press, political and even military circles were temporarily 
jolted into realising that something entirely new and epoch-making had 
occurred in relation to war. Armies, navies and air forces had entirely lost 
their defensive value and most, even, of their importance for offensive 
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action, and strategic points and bases had also lost their former degree 
of significance. Now, however, all this seems to have been forgotten in a 
manner which I, personally, find rather terrifying, to say the least. The 
Labour Government, with the full approval of the Conservative Opposition 
and of the Press, is busy concluding in all directions military alliances 
which, no matter in what remote corner of the world trouble may start, 
will have the effect of involving us immediately in war, and the Foreign 
Office, I understand, is fully prepared for Britain to play the part assigned 
to her by the United States if the latter should decide to begin hostilities. 

Atomic Survey, the very interesting publication of the Atomic Scientists’ 
Association, makes it perfectly clear, however, that if there should be 
another war, there is no reasonable doubt that Russia will be able to make 
the atom bomb and, having made it, will use it. It is also made clear 
that there is not the slightest probability of any adequate and permanent 
defence against the bomb being discovered. Britain, if she should become 
involved in atomic war, will, by reason of her small size and crowded 
cities, be utterly devastated, and at the present rate of going, it looks as 
though, within a few weeks, months or years, there will be just two classes 
of people in this country—the fortunate, who have died quickly, and the 
unfortunate, who are suffering those agonies with which we were made 
familiar by the accounts of the victims of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Atomic Survey also points out that there will be a strong temptation 
for an unscrupulous country to answer an opponent’s threats by dealing 
a crushing blow before there has been any formal declaration of war, and 
this blow, if sufficiently well placed, might knock the opponent completely 
out of action, even though the latter might possess a larger store of bombs 
of a more effective type. 

The atom bomb has not merely revolutionised war strategy ; it has also, 
although no one appears to realise it, altered what may be termed the 
“ethics ” of war—if modern war can be said to possess any ethics. No 
one can fairly blame a non-pacifist Government for attempting retaliation 
if its country is directly and wantonly attacked, but no Government has 
the right to involve its people in utter destruction through an alliance 
concluded with another State. In a rather similar way no country—in 
this instance the United States—has the right to involve another friendly 
nation such as Britain in complete destruction in order to further her 
military plans. She is not even justified in doing it if she has decided to 
declare war, not in her own defence, but in defence of some weaker 
country, for a military alliance in which all the members undertake to come 
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to the assistance of one who is the victim of a common potential aggressor 
is only justifiable when there is at least some measure of equality in the 
risks incurred. If the United States should decide that she is compelled 
to take the fearful risk of starting an atomic war, she should in common 
fairness arrange to wage it from a land-mass sufficiently large and suff. 
ciently remote to give a percentage of the inhabitants a reasonable chance 
of survival ; in other words, she should plan to wage it from the continent 
of America and not also from the British Isles.—Yours very truly, 
Crowholt, Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks. BEDFORD, 


“SHOULD FARMERS COMBINE?” 


Sir,—As a director of a young and vigorous horticultural co-operative 
in Hampshire, I was delighted with your article Should Farmers Combine? 
How wise Mr. Walston was to use the word “combine.” The word 
“ co-operative ” is still a very red rag to most small-holders in this country, 
In our prospectus that word does not appear at all. Like Mr. Walston, we 
ask horticultural growers to combine. Apparently they like it. Two 
years ago we had under a hundred members; today we have three 
hundred and fifty-five. Last year our turnover of fresh fruit and 
vegetables was £87,000. There was a contrast in the article, which 
should be brought out more clearly. On the one hand the writer was 
recommending agricultural co-operation because of controlled prices, 
Later he stated, “ But the value of co-operation for marketing meat and 
milk is far less than for poultry, eggs, cheese, fruit and vegetables.” Of 
these four commodities, most money is spent on fresh fruit and vegetables, 
and (apart from potatoes) these commodities have never been subsidised, 
Again (apart from potatoes) war-time controis have been dropped. The 
horticulturist has none of the security of the farmer, and it is for this 
reason that soon after the war a number of horticultural growers decided 
to get what measure of security they could by forming their own 
grading, packing and marketing company. We have come up against 
all the troubles mentioned by Mr. Walston, and many more besides, 
While we have had the warm support of all genuine wholesalers, there 
are many second-rate firms who would like to see us out of business; 
firms who play small men one against the other, and give no service 
whatsoever. Some of our members sell locally while prices are good 
and expect us to handle all their produce when there is a glut. In fact, 
they still believe in magic! 

Without the consistent support of members no co-operative can survive, 
Competition is far too keen. But with loyalty (and we have a high 
percentage of really first<lass growers, who believe in the job) there is 
no limit to what can be done. Our aim is to give the consumer first- 
class produce, reliably packed. If we do not, the Government will not 
be able to resist the demand for increased imports. If we do the job 
properly, we know we can sell produce at reasonable prices. There is 
far too much rubbish in the shops, and we sympathise with the consumer 
who refuses to buy it. The National Farmers’ Union, to which we are 
affiliated, has given us much valuable assistance. A delegation is at 
present investigating methods of marketing and distribution in America, 
and we look forward to learning many new things when it returns.— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY C. M. MAKIN. 

Vice-President, Hampshire Growers Limited. 

“ Culverlands,” Shedfield, Southampton. 


THE CHARLES IV UNIVERSITY 


Sir,—Just over a year ago the University of Aberdeen received an invita- 
tion to be represented at the opening of the new University of Olomouc 
in Moravia. We were so eager to greet this happy event that our Senior 
Professor volunteered to deliver in person an address of welcome, duly 
disguised in lapidary Latin. Undeterred by the excessive severity of last 
winter, he flew to the frontier of Czechoslovakia and was there stopped 
by a strike of Czech airmen. Rather than fail to deliver our greeting, he 
embarked on an air-borne Odyssey of misadventure—including a narrow 
risk of arrest in the American zone of Germany—and eventually returned 
without success. When we received recently an invitation to attend the 
celebration of the sixth centenary of the Charles IV University at Prague, 
our envoy was more than willing to risk the repetition of his Odyssey— 
and now, like other universities, we have felt obliged to cancel his visit 
and to withdraw our address, not for what are called “ purely political” 
reasons, but because of the gross infraction at Prague of that freedom 
which is an essential condition of academic efficiency.—Yours, &c., 


University of Aberdeen. W. HAMILTON FYFE, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor. 


UNREST IN THE GOLD COAST 


S1r,—In your issue of March 19th, you suggest that there are probably 
other factors than the Communist bogey responsible for the unrest 2 
the Gold Coast. This is, of course, entirely correct, although the recent 
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more goods for home 
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better factories are 
needed; new power stations to keep the factories at full 
blast. Boulton and Paul are among the leading firms 
engaged in this urgent work of Steel Construction. Great 
projects or small—if they help the national need, we can 
carry them through with the skill and care that we have 
learned in 150 years of work. 
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The Chester Beatty Research Institute of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital has been able, by voluntary support 
alone, to acquire not only the most costly equipment and 
scientific appliances, but also to maintain the services 
of a large number of scientists in the vital work of research. 
Their exhaustive and specialised enquiries into every 
known type of cancerous growth has enabled them to 
amass and tabulate a tremendous amount of new know- 
ledge. All of which is leading towards the cause and cure 
of this dread disease. 
All will realise the great importance of continuing this 
ceaseless investigation. Voluntary public support is still 
an imperative need. May we count upon you to help all 
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flare-up has most likely been promoted by external and subversive 


elements. The main causes are clearly a variety of circumstances. The 
ex-Servicemen undoubtedly imagine they have a grievance. I had the 
privilege of serving with them during the war, and the return to the 


Gold Coast from Burma was certainly an anti-climax. A land fit for 
heroes now apparently offers either the pre-war farming conditions or 
else unemployment in the towns. To suggest, however, that this is the 
main cause is to over-simplify what is now happening. The essence of 
the trouble lies in the fact that education on western lines over the 
last twenty years has proceeded much too quickly. It is clearly inviting 
trouble to educate an African farming population unless you can offer 
them scope for their learning when they have acquired it. By and large 
few opportunities have been offered—hence the disturbances. 

Some two years ago I suggested to the Colonial Office that local 
industries should be encouraged with the object not only of supplying 
local demands but also of absorbing labour that would otherwise find no 
outlet and would in consequence cause political repercussions. West 
Africa possesses an abundance of. raw materials, including coal, iron ore, 
manganese and tin, and the introduction of certain light industries would be 
a very simple affair. To do so now would quickly dissipate the principal 
causes of unrest whose manifestations are nothing more nor less than an 
equivalent to our Jarrow hunger-marches.—Yours faithfully, 

51 Woodfield Avenue, S.W. 16, BERNARD A, SHATTOCK. 


GROUNDNUT CULTIVATION 


Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Cleland Scott, draws attention to the need 
to conserve the soil by allowing for fallows or rotation of crops in the 
area in Tanganyika to be brought under groundnut cultivation. The 
peasant cultivators of the Madras Deccan had to learn this lesson the 
hard way when the plant was introduced there as a cash crop more than 
thirty years ago. Fields in which groundnut was grown year after year 
rapidly lost their fertility, and the groundnut consequently for a time 
got a bad name. A phrase current in the Deccan was, “ groundnut is 
the father’s joy but the sen’s destruction”—a neat epitome for a. state 
of affairs which, if left uncorrected, would have turned large tracts of 
country into a wilderness. Fortunately the native good sense of the 
farmers quickly prevailed. Groundnuts and millets were grown in 
alternate years, or a rotation of groundnuts, cotton and millets established. 
Yours, &c., D. I. R. Murr. 


29 Collingham Road, S.W.s. 
A PALESTINE COMPROMISE 


Sir,—In all the arguments and controversies about Palestine no atten- 
tion seems to be given to the offer made by the representative of the 
Lebanese Republic, speaking on behalf of the Arab States at Lake 
Success last November: “We are prepared to listen to, hear and study 
any conciliatory formula susceptible of providing a reasonable and just 
solution of the Palestine question.” He then proceeded to put forward 
tentative proposals as a basis of discussion, which bear a resemblance to 
those which have been canvassed for the past fifteen years by Dr. Magnes 
and those who think like him among the Jews, by reasonable Arab states- 
men and patriots, and by almost every British and American adminis- 
trator with first-hand knowledge of the subject. The Anglo-American 
Commission hinted at a similar solution, and the germ of it can be found 
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By MAISIE WARD 21/- net 
It was Maisie Ward's father who wrote the standard biography 
of Newman, but it is almost entirely about Newman's life as a 
Catholic; of the first forty-five years, he gave only a rapid sketch. 
Maisie Ward, who has had access to many hitherto unpublished 
letters, now supplies the missing half. It may not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that a new Newman emerges, and in the emergence 
we get a clue to much in the later life that is baffling. 
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Proudhon is known to most.people for two phrases : “Property 
is theft", “God is evil”. Clearly the first remark shows Proudhon 
a revolutionary, and the second an atheist. But do not be 
deceived by the slogan sound of them. Cheap epigrams may be 
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duct of impatient violence. Proudhon was very violent indeed, 
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in the so-called Morrison Plan which, it is said, gained important 
American support. Finally, Sir Hubert Young, with his committee of 
experienced administrators and drafters of constitutions, worked out a 
constitution that would have put bi-national'sm into concrete form. 

Is it not time for the United Nations or its leading members to respond 
to M. Chamoun’s appeal and, brushing aside the Zionist and Arab 
extremists, to appeal to Jews and Arabs of goodwill to co-operate with 
them in formulating a constitution under which, while all the inhabitants 
of Palestine would be politically equal, both Jews and Arabs would have 
full control in all matters that concern members of their own respective 
communities only?—I am, Yours very truly, ALBERT M. HyYaMson. 

12 Faraday Mansions, W. 14. 


NEWS EMBARGOES 


Sir,—The letter from the Editor of The Birmingham Mail is a good 
example of the peevish suspicion into which some journalists can work 
themselves if a P.R.O. has displeased them. The refusal to credit the 
P.R.O.’s honesty of purpose, the sneer at his usefulness, the little puff for 
themselves—it is all drearily familiar. Mr. Whates affects to suppose that 
in releasing the B.M.A. plebiscite results when I did, I intended to favour 
the London “ nationals.” Had this been so, I could have sent the results 
round to the London papers by hand and saved myself a lot of trouble, 
Actually, as an old Manchester Guardian hand, whose sympathies are not 
confined to E.C.4 and W.C.1, I had the results posted in advance pre- 
cisely to secure that the bulk of the provincial Press got a fair deal. I 
say “the bulk,” since in today’s conditions of intense Press rivalry, no 
single release time can possibly please everybody. If news is released for 
the morning papers, the evening papers are displeased, and vice versa, 
All that the P.R.O. can do in these circumstances is to see that over a 
period everybody gets a fair share of whatever news is going. 

The P.R.O. is a convenient whipping horse, but Mr. Whates is really 
criticising not me, but the conditions of his own trade. The Press often 
complains that it is so rushed that there is no time for adequate con- 
sideration of important material. Suppose, then, that a P.R.O. has some 
important and complicated news to publish, at what point in time should 
he issue it so that every newspaper will have an equal chance and no news- 
paper will be able to steal a march on its fellows ? As Mr. Whates knows 
perfectly well, there is no agreed answer to this question. There is no 
corporate body in existence which can supply an answer. When, however, 
the P.R.O. goes ahead on his own interpretation of “ the greatest good, of 
the greatest number,” he is met with mean little charges of favouritism.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN PRINGLE, 

Public Relations Officer, British Medical Association. 

Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


UNIVERSITY M.P.s. 


Sir,—The Government, in its misguided efforts towards absolute equality, 
is levelling down, not up, by insisting on the abolition of university 
representation. ‘The leavening influence of these intellectually distin- 
guished M.P.s on the “lump” of ordinary party members of all shades 
has been immensely valuable in the past by letting in the light of reason 
on many acrimonious debates. It is sad such a retrograde step should 
be taken now, when enlightened counsel is more than ever needed in 
our national affairs. Who knows whether this is the last minority to 
be extinguished or can give any guarantee that this action may not be 
used in the future as a precedent for still graver encroachments on 
freedom of thought? The Labour Government, with its record of 
muddle and misconcepticn unsurpassed in modern political history, 
would do better to look to its own shortcomings rather than persist in 
this ill-advised meddling with constitutiqnal practice —Yours faithfully, 
35 Painswick Road, Hall Green, Birmingham 28. W. J. Wricut. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF BISHOP BARNES 


Sir,—Besides Sir Frederick Kenyon, Mr. Gee might consult Professor 
C. H. Dodd’s Christian Beginnings : A Reply to Dr. Barnes’s “ The Rise 
of Christianity,” which originally appeared as an article in the July, 1947, 
number of the London & Holborn Quarterly Review, and has been 
republished as a sixpenny pamphlet by the Epworth Press. To ask 
where Dr, Barnes is “ wrong in his facts” shows too simple a conception 
of historical truth ; it is his critical method and canons of interpretation 
that are inadequate. “The book has been widely praised for its frank- 
ness and honesty—deservedly praised,” says Professor Dodd. “ But these 
are not the only qualities requisite in one who offers himself as a guide 
through a particularly complex historical problem. He requires accurate 
information, command of critical method, patience, sobriety of judgement 
and the historical imagination which includes the power to enter with 
sympathy into the minds of men of another age. This last gift above all 
has been denied to Dr. Barnes.”—Yours, &c., Martin WIGHT. 
218 Ashley Gardens, S.W.r. 
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It is equally important to re- 
member that every phase of modern 
life—food, clothing, household needs, 
machinery, social contacts, games, 
the import and export trade on which 
our national prosperity is based — 
depends largely upon the ceaseless 
services of those life-lines of transport. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Swift and Stella 


Swift's Journal to Stella. Edited by Harold Williams. 2 vols. (Oxford 
University Press. 42s.) 

THe greater the cynic, the more extravagant the sentimentalities in 
which he may now and then indulge himself. From one point of 
view at least, Jonathan Swift’s was an extremely unamiable character, 
A careerist who professed to despise the world, he poured all his 
energy into the grim and squalid game of early eighteenth-century 
politics, then threw up the struggle and, thwarted and embittered, 
retired in dudgeon to his Deanery. Had the Tory magnates given 
him his due and awarded him a bishopric, what might have been 
the outcome? It is evident that he had an appetite for power, and 
not impossible that, if Harley and St. John had gratified their hench- 
man, or if the Princess of Wales, whom he also courted, when she 
became Queen had remembered the promises once made to him at 
Leicester House, the satisfaction of wearing lawn sleeves might have 
tempered, without altogether removing, his saeva indignatio. As it 
was, he flagellated a society that still interested and attracted him, 
and, rent by conflicting impulses, drifted slowly and miserably 
towards his final breakdown. 

He was an impassioned hater: one is tempted to add that he was 
also an impassioned lover ; but, although there can be no doubt 
that with the brutality and the salacity co-existed a strain of feminine 
sensitiveness and tenderness, his gift for loving in the ordinary sense 
of the word was plainly somewhat limited. Notwithstanding the 
Vanessa episode, his sexual constitution was obviously peculiar ; for 
his attitude towards women seems to have been as full of contra- 
dictions, as fraught with perversity, as his attitude towards mankind 
in general. Between Swift and the opposite sex existed some barrier, 
physical or psychological, that he could never wholly overcome. To 
say that he had a “nasty mind” is foolish and dishonest. We have 
many of us nasty minds, yet manage to combine the vision of Celia 
en robe de parade with a glimpse of Celia on the close stool— 

“Or Sappho at her toilet’s greasy task, 

With Sappho fragrant at an ev’ning mask.” 
—in such a manner as to enable us to pay our normal homages. But 
not Swift. For him the nastiness of life was omnipresent, bound 
sooner or later to emerge from every scene and context. Gazing at 
a beautiful woman, he was immediately attacked by horrid specula- 
tions as to what appearance she would present were her exquisite 
features fifty or a hundred times magnified, till every pore and every 
blemish were as plain to view as the rugged complexions of the 
Brobdingnagian Maids of Honour. No wonder that he found poor 
Esther Vanhomrigh an unsatisfactory pupil, and that she for her part 
found him a difficult and reluctant lover, and that the “conscious 
Muse ” was obliged to draw a poetic veil over the conclusion of their 
friendship! 

Did he succeed in loving Esther Johnson ? Every reader of the 
Journal’ to Stella is entitled, when he has studied the text and 
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weighed the evidence, to form his personal opinion; but most 
would agree that, whatever degree of love underlay their friendship, 
it was not love of a normal kind, and that Stella was friend, 
confidante, mother-substitute but probaby never wife and certainly 
never mistress. Yet on Stella he lavished all the affection and 
sympathetic understanding of which his heart was capable. To 
her alone did he completely unbend—so completely and un- 
reservedly that generations of critics have been puzzled and dis- 
concerted by the “Little Language.” Swift, the author of the 
Modest Proposal, creator of the Yahoos, is surely the last writer we 
should expect to stoop to baby-talk ; and, as Mr. Harold Williams 
observes, the “ Little Language ” was even more babyish than early 
editors would let us see. Swift lisps; there are passages, indeed, 
in which he almost drools and drivels. To reproduce the prattle 
of infancy, rs are replaced by Is ; “ very ” becomes “ vely ”; “ from,” 
“flom ”; “deelest logues” deputises for “dearest rogues”; and 
we suddenly find ourselves confronted with such a sentence as 
the following: “so adieu deeless Md Md Md FW FW Me Me Me 
Lele I can say lele yet 00 see—Fais I dont conceal a bitt. as hope 
savd.” 

After a while Swift’s indulgence in this extraordinary jargon 
(which, it is fair to remember, was originally intended only for the 
amusement of Esther Johnson and her devoted friend, Rebecca 
Dingley) may strike the modern reader as fatiguing, even nauseating, 
Yet we cannot deny that it corresponds to an important aspect of 
the writer’s divided temperament. A cynic’s escape into sentimen- 
tality, the “Little Language ” has also some connection with the 
genius revealed in Guilliver’s Travels, a book that combines childlike 
simplicity of imagination with adult powers of execution, so that it 
is both the most ferocious of satires and the most fascinating and 
endearing of English children’s stories. No student who wishes to 
explore once again the mysteries of Swift’s character should neglect 
the present excellent edition of the Journal, prepared by Mr. Harold 
Williams. His introductory essay is clear, informative and work- 
manlike. Footnotes, printing and production are everything they 
should be. PETER QUENNELL, 


1931 


Documents of British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler. 2nd Series, Vol. I, 1931. (Stationery 
Office. 21s.) 

THIS volume is the most interesting of the three yet published. Its 

main subject is the futile and almost fruitless efforts to deal with 

the collapse of the European economy after the failure of the 

Credit-Anstalt in Austria and the default of Germany. President 

Hoover’s proclamation of a moratorium gave a breathing-space in 

which Britain, France and the United States, each with its own 

pressing financial problems, sought for a way out. The French 

Government, which had not been consulted by President Hoover, 

tried to use the situation to obtain from Germany political con- 

cessions which we now realise were only too necessary. But 
neither the British nor United States Government gave them 
any support, and it was impossible to obtain anything from the weak 

Briining Government, attacked by the Nationalists and National 

Socialists, who in this year for a time joined forces. The abandon- 

ment of the Austro-German Customs Union was the sole conces- 

sion, one too tardily made to affect events. Since Britain, which 
had in vain granted credits out of her own failing resources, was 
herself about to cease payments, France alone had the power to 
act. It is only natural that she refused to take on herself any 
responsibility for the short-term credits which the British and 

American banks had so lavishly extended to Germany. 

The verbatim minutes of the Conference in London in July 
best illustrate the different positions of the four Powers. Laval, 
who comes surprisingly well out of the revelations of this volume, 
impressing favourably both American and British statesmen, never 
missed a point, and the entreaties of MacDonald and Snowden, the 
latter more pro-German than any of ‘the others, moved him as 
little as the half-concealed warnings of Briining or the embarrassed 
advice of Stimson. The problem was as usual passed by the 
Governments to somebody else, in this case the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements which had previously referred it to the Govern- 
ments. It was already clear that Germany could not pay her 
immediate debts, let alone reparations, and the real _ issue 
was how to get the creditor countries to accept the position without 
wreaking their anger on their Governments. In July MacDonald 
had told a journalist at a conference in Berlin that the phrase “as 
sound as the Bank of England” could be used as confidently as 
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ever. One of the difficulties of the whole situation was that credit, 
like a lady’s reputation, tends to be destroyed as soon as it has to 
be explained. The statesmen could not take their peoples into full 
confidence until it was too late. 

Throughout the tortuous negotiations the political repercussions 
were sounding notes of warning which for the most part fell on deaf 
ears. Hitler, content that events were justifying his denunciation 
of the Young Plan, was on the whole more moderate than had been 
expected. Sir Horace Rumbold, the most level-headed of the 
diplomats, even imagined that office might turn him into a practical 
and co-operative statesman, but he discouraged his attempts to 
get in touch with the British Government. Nevertheless the reports 
from Germany showed the dangers looming up, but the Govern- 
ments were too preoccupied with their own internal situation to give 
heed to them. This was illustrated in the failure of France to 
come to an arrangement with Italy on naval disarmament, though 
Briand assured the British that he would not fail to find a formula. 
None of the Governments knew what to do in the face of a situation 
which, if it persisted, Sir R. Vansittart warned them, “must end 
civilisation.” 

The great questions of reparations and disarmament were, of 
course, only very partially controlled by Foreign Offices. The 
Finance Ministers, the banking interests and the General Staffs 
were determining policy. But the Foreign Offices were the focus 
of their discussions and the main medium of communication between 
Governments. The telegrams and despatches, therefore, reveal the 
essentials of the controversies. It may be hoped that other volumes 
will soon follow and bring us further enlightenment on the tragic 
mistakes that led to the catastrophe. CHARLES K. WEBSTER. 


Moonlight and Lavender 


Victorian Best-Seller: The World of Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Margaret Mare and Alicia C, Percival. (Harrap. 15s.) 

Miss YONGE represents a comely association of High Church 
principles with all the placid sentimental romanticism of the pro- 
vincial drawing-room. Her story is the story of commendable talents 
partly frozen by the impact and limitation of a religious or parental 
discipline. But she was by no means a negligible writer, and we 
should not forget that her work was admired by Keble, Tennyson, 
Kingsley, Rossetti and William Morris, as well as by young gentle- 
men in the Guards. This readable though not exciting book is 
rather more than a simple biography ; it is a view of the Victorian 
period seen through the eyes of Miss Yonge and revealed in the 
terms of her restricted though well-furnished environment. Very 
few of us could now be happy in such an environment, for peace of 
mind is here preserved only through the acceptance of a retraction 
and opposition which would be intolerable to an active modern 
intelligence. None the less, an occasional visit to the softly-tinted, 
softly-illuminated world of Miss Yonge, like an occasional visit to 
the last of the Victorian drawing-rooms and their octogenarian in- 
habitants, may well provide us with a few gentle pleasures. 

All the biographers of Miss Yonge are women—from Miss 
Coleridge and Mrs. Romanes to Mrs. Battiscombe and the authors 
of this book. This is natural enough, I think ; for the works of 
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Miss Yonge, which appealed so strongly to Keble and the Guards. 
men, and which Tennyson read so eagerly by the light of his bed. 
room candle, do not attract the average male readers of today. Some 
comparison with Mrs. Battiscombe’s book (published in 1943), the 
first endeavour to look at Charlotte Yonge from a modern point 
of view, is doubtless inevitable after reading the present volume, 
It will generally be agreed, I suppose, that Mrs. Battiscombe’s 
analysis, appreciative and sympathetic as it is, goes far deeper than 
the gentle investigation which has been carried out by Miss Mare 
and Miss Percival. For Miss Yonge lived all her life in the deepest 
of deep shelters, and her avoidance of any warm emotional contact ig 
clearly a thing which invites a psychological enquiry. This enquiry, 
essential to the understanding of Charlotte, was tentatively under. 
taken by Mrs. Battiscombe but is evaded by the present writers, 
Yet there are points of similarity in the two books, both in state- 
ment and in error. Both, for example, speak of a Crimean front in 
February, 1854, when, in fact, there was no such thing; it is true 
that English troops were embarked for Malta at that time (although 
war was not yet declared), but the landings in the Crimea did not 
take place until the following September. Both suggest a comparison 
with Jane Austen, though Mrs. Battiscombe more shrewdly detects 
the grammatical break-up of Miss Yonge towards the end of her 
life. Both are in agreement concerning Miss Yonge’s devotion to 
her fatherly Keble; but here again Mrs. Battiscombe realises more 
clearly the extroversial implication of such an attachment. 

But there are many qualities in this book which, in spite of its 
awkward title, make it very commendable reading. Its view of the 
Victorian scene, observed through the inverted telescope of Miss 
Yonge’s ladylike ignorance, is put together with a great deal of skill, 
though it is not distinguished by very much original investigation, 
Touches of real shrewdness are by no means lacking ; as, for example, 
the comment that Miss Yonge “ recognised . . . that the unintellectual 
man, redeemed by a capacity for dealing sagaciously with practical 
affairs, was a characteristically English product.” Of the snobbism 
of Miss Yonge we have many instances, especially in connection with 
Church affairs; but her snobbism is always due to an appreciation 
of the finer qualities which, in her opinion, could only be obtained 
as the result of breeding. An Oxford man was only half Oxford 
if he “had been only at a Hall,” and it was the principal merit of 
the Army that its officers were, in the most literal sense of the word, 
gentlemen. 

This, I should say, is a book for quiet ¢lderly people or for those 
who have affinities with an elderly state of mind. I doubt whether 
it can be regarded as the symptom of a Yonge revival, but it may 
well stimulate a mild interest in Miss Yonge on the part of those 
who are not yet acquainted with her works. What it certainly does 
revive, in phrases which are frequently charming though seldom 
artful, is the world of moonlight and lavender, of delicate romance 
and ladylike repression, of simple drawing-room graces and of honest 
faith which was the world of Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

C. E. VULLIAMyY. 


School Reform 


The Education of Girls. By John Newsom. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Education and the New Horizon. By Harold C. Shearman. (Nicholson 


and Watson. 6s.) 
Almae Matres. By F. B. Malim. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


“Run about, girls, like boys, and then you won’t think of them.” 
Thus Miss E. Arnot Roberston summed up the spirit of the expen- 
sive school at which she was educated. Mr. John Newsom has 
written a spirited study on a similar theme. He thinks that it is 
high time that girls’ education should be pruned of those features 
appropriate only to boys, and that their schools should initiate root- 
and-branch reform. Their present curriculum is designed for a 
different sex with a different social function. He has no difficulty 
in proving that the interests of the many, whose future is marriage 
and the home, are sacrificed to those of the few who. will perma- 
nently earn their own livelihood. “ Ability to play hockey and to 
pass examinations is not the key to feminine well being.” ~ Women’s 
education should not iron out their differences for men, but aim at 
inculcating again the graces which have lately been forgotten. There 
is a high art in running a home, and the basic domestic skills have 
to be taught. Drastic excisions of the traditional curriculum are 
recommended, and Mr. Newsom courageously challenges the regi- 
ment of women teachers, with vested interests in the existing time- 
table, to demand his head on a charger. “The man raves insanely. 
Away with him!” 

Yet women teachers are less conservative than men, and it will 
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be a surprise if this book does not exercise a wide influence. 
Mr. Newsom writes with splightly vigour, argues clearly, 
and punches home his points with happy humour and apposite 
example. He is that rare bird—an educational thinker who is never 
a bore. “Eve did not sit at table when Adam entertained the angel, 
but ‘sat retired.” Today all thfee would have gone into the 
scullery for the washing-up.” Without aiming at writing a history 
of women’s struggle for equality, he yet movés with scholarly ease 
through history. The book contains plenty of hard hitting, and like 
Mrs. Battle neither gives quarter nor expects it. The accusation 
that girls spend a great part of early womanhood in “trying by one 
artifice or another to get entangled in the domestic toils ” will raise 
a flutter among the dovecots. Much of the sheer good sense of the 
book, however, has a wider application to the general scene of 
education. Mr. Newsom deplores the chaos resulting from lack of 
integration in the syllabus, and protests against the folly of sup- 
posing that specialists are required to teach their own subjects to 
children before sixteen. He doubts whether there is a high correla- 
tion between playing games and performing public duties. He gives 
the whole profession a salutary reminder that “ passing examinations 
is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, the harmonious and 
proportionate development of the human personality.” He faces 
the fact that the new pattern+of secondary education has been 
decided to fit into the existing irrational system. “These schools 
are not new inventions: but what existed before the passing of the 
1944 Act with certain changes in nomenclature and the age range.” 

Mr. Shearman deplores the present frustrations, but, taking the 
long view, he applauds the planning nature of the Act, which does 
contain the charter for future advance. In intimately avuncular 
style he paints an optimistic picture of progress. The book is, 
however, vitiated by its extreme partisanship, and at times it descends 
to political pamphleteering. Instead of giving reasoned considera- 
tion to opposing and honestly-held points of view, its author is 
too often content to toe the party line. He does less than justice 
to Direct Grant schools in alleging that “ social pretensions ” con- 
stitute a motive for wishing to retain their partial independence. 
“To keep company with Eton, to be known at Oxford ; these seem 
to be the educational ideals they set themselves,” is a gibe unworthy 
of a serious educationist. Neither is it the fault of the Head- 
masters’ Conference that nothing has yet followed from the recom- 
mendations of the Fleming Committee. The vicious attack on 
Church schools comes as no surprise from a pen which writes with 
condescending tepidity about the daily act of worship: “Many 
people who are not associated with churches would desire that 
some simple, quiet and uplifting ceremony of song and prayer should 
help to create the atmosphere of school life.” When he attacks the 
public schools for reflecting “the values in life and the limitations 
of outlook of a class” he approaches the position of Satan rebuking 
sin—and sin in schools which are more free from class-consciousness 
than are some of the passages in this book. 

Mr. Malim spent his professional lifetime teaching in such schools, 
and it is a disappointment that zeal for anonymity has obscured 
his own magnificent contribution to their life. Content to give 
historical sketches of Marlborough, Sedbergh, Haileybury and 
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Wellington, he has the “ gravitas” and the antipathy to 
ing” of the Wellingtonians whom he describes. 


* squealer. 
Those who are 
grateful to his example—and they are not a few—wish that his book 


could have been less disciplined in its rigid impersonality. He 
tells of times when headmasters lived laborious days and served 
their schools as teachers and bursars, spurning secretarial assistance, 
He gives vivid pen-pictures of men of prodigious personality, who 
were not content with being capable organisers. Whether he ig 
writing of the independent schools in the Dominions, or of schools 
at home, there is always one common deduction to be made~— 
that the achievement of a school proceeds in great measure from the 
personality of the man who is privileged to serve it. “There were 
giants in those days.” Reading Mr. Malim’s attractively written 
book, “we petty men” who follow can well believe it. 
JOHN GARRETT, 


The Ethiopian State 


The Government of Ethiopia. By Margery Perham. (Faber and Faber, 
30s.) 

MIss PERHAM’S purpose is to offer materials for a proper assessment 
of Ethiopia’s institutions of government and, thereby, of that terri- 
tory’s capacity to govern itself and perhaps others. The task in. 
volves her in the reconstruction of some historical background, in 
tracing the evolution of the concerned institutions as far as materials 
permit—and as far as they have ever evolved at all—and in suggesting 
important elements of the country’s present-day economic and social 
framework. There can be no doubt of the intrinsic and—in view 
of Ethiopia’s present claims and pretensions—the practical-political 
interest of this study, whose appearance after years of gestation could 
hardly be better timed. Nor is Miss Perham’s outstanding compe- 
tence for the task less certain. Has she, then, in fact succeeded ? 
Is her picture, and are her judgements, adequate and just ? 

The book is not a comprehensive political or social history, though 
the place for such, in English, has long been sadly empty, Budge’s 
work being quite inadequate for the modern period; but such a 
history, obviously, does not belong to the author’s present plan. 
Nor is it a smooth and continuous record of constitutional growth, 
by reason partly of defective material, partly of the abrupt catas- 
trophe of 1934 followed by the alien Italian period and the national 
revival since. It is not, finally, the vivid or homely picture of an 
eye-witness ; but this, in all the circumstances, is scarcely a weakness, 
since Miss Perham brings so much more than, as she says, “a brief 
visit to Addis Ababa and its environs ” could have contributed. She 
brings a wide knowledge of Africa and Africans, and has lived in 
neighbouring Somaliland ; she has had the collaboration, on a scale 
which she generously emphasises, of a remarkably complete team of 
British ex-residents in Ethiopia; she is profoundly versed in the 
European literature and learning of the subject ; and she applies the 
penetration of a professional expert to the comparative study of 
African methods. 

The resulting picture, unavoidably dim or obscure in parts, 
enigmatic in others, is on the whole vivid and satisfying ; drawn 
objectively but with full sympathy, it should go very far to instruct 
its readers on the realities of the Ethiopian State and character. It 
will not always delight the hearts of those uncritical Ethiopophiles 
in Europe who produce, in the author’s words, “a volume of sus- 
tained, energetic, emotional and one-sided propaganda directed upon 
British opinion ” ; the true picture cannot be other than a grim and 
often a saddening one. The benevolent but open-minded reader 
who, studying this objective record, weighs the facts and truths of 
Ethiopian government against the claims made for it by its some- 
times well-meaning, sometimes foolish, sometimes interested 
propagandists, may well conclude by saying, with the present 
reviewer, “It is their own country. Let them run it in their own 
way. I wish them all good fortune, and would help if I could ; but 
don’t ask me to admire it! ” 

The record cannot, indeed, be one for present admiration, and 
even the exceptional gifts and high character of the Emperor cannot 
make it so—whether in the ill-adapted, creaking, over-centralised 
headquarter departments, or in the ineffective, oppressive, and too 
often merely brutal, provincial administration. All this, one can be 
sure, will improve in time, as a sense of public service develops and 
men and means are found to put it into effect. Meanwhile, Miss 
Perham can be acquitted, without a stain upon her character, of the 
charge which her own excess of kindly honesty leads her to bring 
against herself: “It is probable,” she writes, “that my divergence 
from the unattainable mean of perfect impartiality may be on the side 
of being too exacting a critic of an African government struggling to 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 470 
ye Book Token for one guinza will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
april Se th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form belo , and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following tssue.] 
ACROSS 8. Don’t pay so much attention. (8.) 
1. More likely the occupation of General 12. ane a future in their calling. 
i than Sir Stanley Jackson. 14. Rot More's hat. (8. ai 
s 7 16. Open horns for white vultures. R 
9. 7 a L hn oo gy 18. But it attracts nothing. (7.) 
10. of. y 19. Give us a break! (7.) ; 
ll eas birds. (5.) 21. he oe rr in the varnish 
1 . . siness. 5. 
13. — — than twelve dozen in the 23. So as to grow mountainous. (4.) 
14. Eve’s boy friend ? (9.) 26. Haggard’s object in writing. (3.) 
15. Never capped for skill. {3 SOLUTION TO 
17. A month of progress. (5.) , A N 
18. Scots surround the Irish girl at the CROSSWORD No. 468 
pastrycook’s. (9.) 
20. The figure that spoiled the fishing ? N 
(9.) 
22. Swift beast. (5.) 
24. Full up! (7.) 
25. Get up confused horse! (7.) 
27. Spurious sale of-an extinct monster. 
(12.) 
DOWN 
1. He’s good at contract. (9.) 
2. “ The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
making the green red ” (Shake- 
speare). (3.) 
3. A great ship, and an early one. (7.) 
4. Esquire. (7 
$. Town with an air. (11.) 
6. Captain Cuttle must have made 
many. (5.) 
7. Hurried. (4.) 








SOLUTION ON APRIL 9th 


The winner of Crossword No. 468 is: Mrs. W. A. WITHYCOMBE, 
Redcot, Exeter. 
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Te one 


R oger Bacon showed the world, for the first time, the importance 

of scientific observation and experiment. This 
remarkable man was born at IIchester in Somerset in 1214. After studying at the 
University of Oxford,and in Paris and Italy, he eventually returned to Oxford, and 
became a Franciscan monk in 1251. In an age when “ science” was largely 
synonymous with the alchemists’ search for the philosopher’s stone and attempts to 
transmute base metals into gold, Bacon displayed a scientific vision far in advance 
of his era. He foresaw the possibility of mechanical flight, the use of explosives, the 
improvement of sight by lenses and the propulsion of ships by engines. 

In all his teaching he insisted on the importance of 
experiment rather than discussion, and on the necessity for first-hand practical 
experience, particularly of such chemical operations as distillation and calcination. 
He saw clearly that, without this practical foundation, natural science was little 
more than a collection of words. One result of his insistence on experiment was to 
enable him to show that air is necessary to sustain combustion. He has also been 
credited, but without adequate evidence, with the discovery of gunpowder. Some 
explosive mixture was undoubtedly known in Western Europe in 
his time for Bacon complained of the annoyance caused by boys 
letting off fireworks outside his study. He died on the 11th June, iC } 
1292, leaving as his contribution to science a way of thought 
which still persists all over the world. Roger Bacon, English- 
man, may justly be described as the first modern scientist. 





The Unfortunate Traveller 
THOMAS NASHE 
Introduced and illustrated by Michael Ayrton 
Strongly recommended by Desmond MacCarthy in his Sunday Times 
article of March 14th, and in Time and Tide by Francis Meres who 
wrote: ‘“‘Altogether this is a handsome edition for popular 
consumption.”’ 15s. 


Orpheus 
A Symposium of the Arts 
Edited by John Lehmann 
Orpheus is a new publication devoted to the arts. Handsomely 
produced, it is illustrated in half-tone and photogravure, with many 
decorations in the text. ‘Orpheus will have its place among our 
festivals."" John Russell in the Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 
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civilise—or should we better say modernise?—its policy upon Euro- 

ean lines.” The contrary is the case ; the author, as far as ever the 
con will allow, shows herself the most indulgent of narrators, 
gentlest of critics. as one would wish her to be, Every Ethiopian 
fault and failure is minimised, extenuation suggested, condemnation 
withheld. Yet her verdict is clear-cut enough, and rightly so, when 
in a “Supplementary Chapter” she deals with Ethiopian claims to 
the ex-Italian colonies. She shows without difficulty, in terms of 
the patent facts of history and geography, how baseless are the 
Ethiopian claims to Somaliland—wholly outside the orbit of Amhara 
rule in situation, race, religion, terrain and tradition—or to any part 
of Eritrea except the Tigrinya-speaking plateau. These are matters 
upon which, surely, sober facts and the benefit and wishes of the 
inhabitants wili be allowed to prevail ; and to whose solution Miss 
Perham brings a valuable and authoritative contribution. 

STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG. 


Learning to Use Words 
Words in Action. By Sir Philip Hartog. (University of London. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue detailed recommendations and examples in this book are directed 
§pecifically to the practising teacher. But no one who is concerned 
About “the training of citizens in a democracy ” can afford to let it 

read by teachers only. For it suggests important reforms in the 
methods by which children are first taught to think ; and reforms 
are seldom carried whole-heartedly into effect without the backing 
of a reformed and informed public opinion. Since most reasoning 
(and all communicable knowledge) uses words as its tools, it seems 
likely that a child’s capacity for clear thinking is decisively affected, 
for the rest of his life, by what happens when he makes his first 
éfforts to manipulate these tools with conscious artistry. Clearly, 
two principles seem important: first, he should understand the 
function of words as orderers, classifiers and vehicles of thought ; 
and, secondly, he should have a great deal of practice in ordering and 
communicating, either in speech or in writing, his own thoughts 
rather than anybody else’s. 

To me, and I imagine to most people, these principles seem 
obvious. All the same, though perhaps accepted in theory, they are 
surprisingly often denied in practice. Nearly all children are still 
taught to classify the words they use according to a system suited 
to the abstruse researches of grammarians and philologists (and based 
idiotically on the structure of Latin, which is quite different from 
that of English), rather than according to a system which will dis- 
tinguish, for instance, between expression of emotion and statement 
of fact. Again, thousands of children are still taught to produce 
essays full of vague commonplaces, quite unconnected with their 
special interests and addressed to nobody in particular, about poetry 
or pets or pottery ; whereas a surer way to make them order their own 
thoughts is, as Sir Philip Hartog suggests, to encourage them to 
explain (say) the rules of football to a new boy, or even, if they are 
short of original ideas, to tell the story of a favourite film in a way 
which will interest other children. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE 


LATIN QUARTER 


By Arthur Moss and Evalyn Marvel | 


@ Here is a truly charming and unusual book. In their ¢ 
novel-like biography of Henry Murger, the authors 
present a fascinating picture of the real Latin Quarter — 
the Bohemia of hard work, misery and heartache. It is 
an authoritative study of the entire creative movement — 
the conflict between Realism and Romanticism — which 
centred about the Latin Quarter of Paris. It is laced with 
delightful anecdotes and colourful sketches of the great 
Bohemians. A book for the discerning. 
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In so far as it ignores such prinoiples as these, our educational 
system seems likely to fail in its task of teaching people to write the 
easily comprehensible sense which is the complement of a clear mind, 
Sir Philip Hartog collects a depressing battery of evidence to show 
that it has, in fact, failed—that the average Englishman cannot write 
English. In suggesting his remedies for this state of affairs, Sir 
Philip discusses not only specific methods of teaching but also their 
theoretical basis, emphasising the importance of recent researches in 
semantics—the science of meaning. These researches bear closely 
on the whole problem of clear thinking ; and Sir Philip’s sketch of 
the subject, though restricted in scope, is, I think, one of the best 
short outlines available, especially as it is remarkably comprehensive 
in its references. It is this theoretical basis which should appeal to 
the layman; or at any rate to anyone who is concerned with the 
chief problem of a democracy—the problem of ensuring that the 
majority of its electorate shall not infest the whole system with the 
disease of muddled thinking. 


Rupert CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS. 


Fiction 
By Storm Jameson. 
(Chatto and Windus. 


(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
9s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 


The Black Laurel. 

Wilding Graft. By Jack R. Clemo. 

Hungry Waters. By Vian C. Smith. (Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Bulwark. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. ye Johnson, Detector. By Lillian de la Torre. (Michael Joseph, 
s. .) 

The Dogs Do Bark. By Barbara Willard. 8s. 6d.) 


Turee of the novels on our list describe the conflict of faith with 
despair. In Miss Storm Jameson’s, faith is implicit ; we see it only 
in her handling of human wretchedness. All her characters but 
two are defeated. The scene of her fine but confused new novel is 
Berlin, the period autumn, 1945. Generous and impassioned as her 
writing never fails to be, the book is one long ache of suffering 
and frustration. Faces twitch, nerves scream, good intentions (and 
they are few) miscarry, and the conquerors are as apologetic as the 
conquered. The story is focused on the struggle for power by two 
characters, one American, one German, and the fortunes of an obscure 
Jew who is accused and finally beheaded for a crime with which he 
had nothing to do. Around these circle uneasily a number of minor 
characters, a young English pilot, a fanatical young German, an 
English girl, a German girl, some imperfectly differentiated English 
officers, all involved in the two main themes, and all oppressed by 
the miasma of the mutilated city. The atmosphere of strain is 
brilliantly realised, there are many scenes to remember, and Kalb, 
the decent, ugly, absurd, friendly, blundering little Jew, will, I am 
afraid, be all too hard to forget. Kalb has something to say about 

memory : — 
“If an eternity of joy is going to comfort me for knowing the truth 
—_ fe, it must destroy my memory. And if you destroy that, who 

am I? 

Kalb, the English girl Lise (how well Miss Jameson understands 
the prickliness of the young) and the German girl Barbe are the 
only likeable characters in the book. That is one source of its con- 
fusion: there is no true balance. Miss Jameson’s compassion has 
led her to portray a monotony of despair, a fog which disfigures 
everything, until gradations are lost. The other source is her total 
lack of consideration for the reader. I am not thinking of his suscep- 
tibilities, which are her legitimate target, but his ability to follow 
the story. Here she gives him no help. A section or a chapter will 
end with “He did this,” the next begin with “He did that ”—and 
not for half a page do we discover that the second “ he ” is a different 
character altogether. Much of her dialogue, too, is without sign- 
posts, and it is exceedingly hard to make out who is speaking. Miss 
Jameson is like an impatient hostess with a crowded party, shoving 
the newcomer without introduction into the turmoil and leaving him 
to fend for himself. It will be a disaster if readers allow this care- 
lessness to put them off, for The Black Laurel is one of those rare 
books which add to our knowledge of humanity, and its best passages 
glow with understanding and compassion. 

Mr. Jack Clemo also chooses a harsh setting, but his affirmation 
of faith in spiritual experience and the validity of deep feeling is 
explicit. Meledor, a village in the china-clay area of Cornwall, is 
dark and primitive enough for any addict of Hardy or Powys or Man- 
hood. Faith is typified by Garth, a young clay-workcr: unbelief by 
the Welshman Griffiths, an embittered and middle-aged rationalist. 
Garth believes in Irma, the young evacuee from London. Malicious 
tongues have driven her away from the village and report ill of her 
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THE annual general meeting of the National Bank of India, Limited, will 
be held on March 30th at the head office, 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. | 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, | 
Mr. J. K. Michie, which has been circulated with the report and | 
accounts : — 

The balance sheet shows very considerable and satisfactory expansion 
of approximately £8,000,000 since the end of 1946, the total now reach- 
ing the record figure of almost £77,000,000. The increase, which is | 
largely due to the expansion of current, ‘deposit and other balances, 1S | 
the more remarkable when one considers the greatly. enlarged demand for 
accommodation as is shown by the rise of over £6,000,000 in the total 
of advances, etc. It will be of interest to you to know that at Decem- 
ber 31st, 1938—the date of our last pre-war accounts—the total of the 
balance sheet was £33,395,000. 

You will see that as at December 31st, 1947, we have added £200,000 
to our reserve fund, the larger part of which comes from reserves pre- 
viously set aside. Naturally, we would not take this step unless the 
position of the Bank fully justified it ; on the other hand, we feel it is 

sight in times like these to show our shareholders that the financial 
stability of the bank is steadily growing. 


EXTREMELY Liquip PosITION 

Cash on hand, at call and at bankers, amounting to £20,455,000, is 
£4,344,000 higher than last year, and with Treasury bills held represents 
about 30 per cent. of the total of our demand liabilities, a position which 
you will agree is extremely liquid. Sterling securities increased during | 
the year by £2,463,000, the new purchases being almost entirely com- | 
posed of securities maturing within the next five years. Rupee securities | 
are down by £5,347,000, as branches have had to dispose of securities in 
order to meet the much larger demand for accommodation—advances 
being up by £6,147,000—occasioned by enhanced prices for commodities 
and larger turnover. Apart from the sales of securities made in order to | 
finance the demand for advances, it has been considered politic, in these 
days of exchange control, that non-Indian branches should invest surplus 
funds in their own territories. This policy has necessitated sales in 
adjustment of the position and cash is held pending reinvestment. Bills 
of exchange are up by £238,000 and acceptances to customers by £393,000. 

We have under review a year in which, generally speaking, prices 
continued to rise, and this naturally resulted in a stronger demand for 
banking facilities and accommodation, which has been spread over the 
whole field of our activities. On the other hand, conditions in India have 
been far from easy and the division of the sub-continent into two 
Dominions brought in ‘its train much dislocation of business and many 
problems for some of our branch managers. In certain branches, Indian 
staff practically disappeared and this has put a great strain on our officers 
and on the skeleton local staffs who were left. In such circumstances some 
trading losses were inevitable, but despite these it is again my good 
fortune to be able to present to you results which we regard as satisfactory. 
After all necessary reservations and provisions for taxation, possible bad 
debts, etc., net profits at £475,597 exceed those for the previous year by 
£23,467. As you will appreciate, the taxation item is swollen very con- 
siderably by the increased United Kingdom profits tax of 25 per cent. 
on distributed and 10 per cent. on undistributed profits and also by the 
increases in Indian and Ceylon taxation. 





THE Two Dominions. 

I have already touched on the changes in India. On August 15th, 1947, 
India, as we knew it, became two nations, the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan. Then on January 4th last Burma became a sovereign independent 
State, and on February 4th Ceylon achieved Dominion status under a new 
Constitution. To all four countries we wish the best of fortune. 

These are big changes and necessitate many adjustments in banking as 
well as in other directions. I have in mind particularly the need already 
referred to for fitting our investments and investment policy to the altered 
Situation and this is one of the problems that have our unremitting 
attention. 

We are also conscious of the need for expanding our banking service to 
meet the needs these changes create as well as to cope with normal develop- 
ments. Natyrally, the Pakistan ports of Karachi and Chittagong are already 
handling a larger volume of trade and will undoubtedly continue to 
develop. 

We are also not forgetting the expansion of trade in our East African 
territories, and in 1947 we opened a branch at Mbale in Uganda. In the 
near future we shall also open at Kericho in Kenya, where we consider we 
should be able to offer local facilities to our clients. As you know, we 
are bankers to the Governments of Kenya Colony and the Uganda and 
Zanzibar Protectorates, and the developments already in train in East 
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life in London ; but Garth’s belief is justified, and the holiness of 
the heart’s affections vindicated. 

Mr. Clemo has read Hardy: 

“The two men faced each other, dwarfed by the beams of the 
tip, rising twenty feet on either side of the wagon-track, a cross- 
bar at the summit completing the gallows-like structure. Viewed 
from below, there was scmething fantastic in the sight of that pair, 
tiny and trivial figures, subtly antagonistic, framed up there on the 
pyramid’s point, against the sunset sky.” 

He has, too, some of Hardy’s occasional awkwardness, but differs 
from the master in his proclamation of a positive faith, supported by 
quotation from Browning, and leaving us in no doubt where he stands. 
With a good ear, a sense of place, a power to suggest atmosphere, he 
is an impressive newcomer, 

Mr. Vian Smith also chooses a country scene in order to enact his 
faith. Unfortunately he lessens his effect by over-simplifying both 
sides of the problem. Coombe Hazard is a more conventional setting 
than Meledor, the talk in the pub is more decorous, the folk kindlier: 
and even though Ruth has a terrible cast in her eye, she has a beautiful 
soul—which causes her to break out in the most unexpected ways: 

“They talked of music, and art and pickled onions, of Pierlugi 
da Palestrina, Leonardo da Vinci, and brine. . . . They talked of 
Meggie Albanesi, the Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch railway, 
smallest of railways of Stevenson’s donkey ; the intelligence 
of Pekingese ; and of the pure cold of spring water.” 

Despite the range of her conver;ation, and the virtues of Adam—also 
physically handicapped, with a long red nose—the story fails of 
conviction because the message is always liable to be more important 
than the characters, and these, except for a few background figures, 
are unskilfully drawn. Even so, it is a likable, warm-toned story, 
and many readers will get a quiet enjoyment from it. And from 
Dr. Sam Johnson, Detector. Apart from the one objection that, where 
we have so much fact about a character whom we love and revere, 
we may not welcome fiction, Miss de la Torre’s book can be 
welcomed as a tour de force and a most agreeable entertainment. 

Theodore Dreiser was a great novelist—but The Bulwark is not 
good Dreiser. It may have some quality that does not cross the ocean, 
but I found this story of a narrow-minded Quaker and his daughters 
heavy, flat-footed, and uninteresting. Like a child in the nursery, 
I have kept the best till last. Miss Barbara Willard’s unpretentious 
novel is not only the best written of the bunch: she shows, as a 
novelist, a more mature understanding of character than any of them. 
Her story, vigorous and well plotted, has everything that energy and 
suspense can give it. What is more, it is about real people, and it 
does not shrink from even the pettiest and most troublesome traits 
in the most pleasant of them. The three women who revolve round 
Oliver Zeal are perfectly understood and perfectly presented. The 
men are as clear, and three-dimensional—particularly Ludo, the 
lovable crook who devotes himself to Zeal and is so sorely betrayed. 
The doom that falls on Zeal is convincing, and a part of him. In 
fact, I believe that this book, for all its unpretentiousness, confronts 
deeper issues than the others. Miss Willard has a poet’s eye—and, 
thrice blessed virtue, she is always readable. This would be a fine 
performance at any stage of a novelist’s career. As a second novel 
it is remarkable. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

ONCE again the stock markets are demonstrating their capacity for 
springing surprises. Jn‘face of dividend limitation and a Crippsian 
Budget which can scarcely. fail to be anti-inflationary, if not genuinely 
deflationary in purpose, industrial share prices are staging a recovery, 
It would be easy to exaggerate the volume of buying which has set 
this unexpected rally in motion, but there is no denying the wide- 
spread unwillingness to remain liquid or to sell. In a market which 
is technically over-sold only a modest excess of buying over selling 
has brought a disproportionately sharp rise in quotations. 

How should one explain this sudden improvement? I think the 
main influences are the tougher line now being taken against Russia, 
the steadily strengthening prospect of early Marshall aid, and the 
recovery on Wall Street. These factors are inter-related at many 
points, but from the investment standpoint they seem to add up to 
the sort of realism which is always to the City’s liking, together with 
a better prospect that world demand will be maintained at a high 
level even if it includes some buying for the purpose of building up 
stocks of strategic materials. Admittedly the question of profits 
taxation in the coming Budget and the export problems of some 
sections of British industry are still unresolved, but some few 
investors of the bolder type have evidently decided to give hope 
rather than fear the benefit of certain doubts. So far the upward 
movement has been rather undiscriminating in that it has included 
the leading industrial ordinary shares on which the yields at present 
prices are low. Last week I recorded my view that in face of 
dividend limitation and the possibilities of next month’s Budget 
industrial ordinary shares offering returns of less than 4 per cent. 
should be avoided. I still feel that there is no sense in chasing such 
shares at rising prices and that the investor’s attention should be 
concentrated at this stage on securing really adequate yields in some 
of the less well-known companies where the earnings cover is good. 


ELECTRICITY STOCK TERMS 

With little more than a week remaining before the Government 
launches its new Electricity stock, the gilt-edged market, or at least 
the key section of it, has begun to move up. It is difficult to estimate 
how much of the buying of 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 1965-75, is 
coming from official sources, but dealers are convinced that the 
market is being “prepared” so as to enable the new Electricity 
issue to be floated off as a 3 per cent. medium-dated stock at par. 
With the British Transport 3 per cent. stock quoted at under 98 
there can be no question of fobbing off electricity investors with a 
loan of equally long date unless the Government is prepared to 
issue it at a discount. It seems more likely that the compromise will 
be effected by shortening the life of the new security to, say, 20 to 
25 years. After the dismaying experience of railway investors, who 
have seen their compensation stock quoted well under par ever since 
January 2nd, it is surely not too much to expect that the authorities 
have now learned their lesson. If, as it appears, prices are now being 
levered up through official action, the same sort of support should 
be forthcoming after April 2nd when the new Electricity stock will 
be quoted in the market. 


DAVID WHITEHEAD RESULTS 

A fortnight ago I outlined the attractions of the 1s. shares of 
David Whitehead and Sons, the Lancashire cotton manufacturers, 
then quoted around 8s. 6d. The price has now moved up to 9s. 3d, 
but still seems to do much less than justice to the results disclosed 
in the company’s preliminary figures. Profits for 1947 have risen 
much more sharply than even the most optimistic forecasts, con- 
solidated trading profits of the group working out at £394,623, 
against £125,678 for 1946. Taxation has absorbed £225,229, against 
£81,704, but that still leaves a net profit of £169,394, against £43,974 
It is obvious that the company’s well-integrated organisation has 
been able to take full advantage of favourable trading conditions. 
The dividend, which I predicted would be made up to 70 per cent. 
by payment of a 40 per cent. final, is in fact brought up to 75 per 
cent., so that even at the present price the shares are offering the 
generous return of 8 per cent. I calculate the available earnings on 
the Ordinary capital at about 250 per cent. The earnings yield, 
therefore, is over 25 per cent. With a well-established place in the 
spinning trade, David Whitehead should continue to do well in 
present conditions. I should expect, therefore, that the shares wi 
gradually move on to a lower yield basis through a gradual improve- 
ment in price. They would offer the satisfactory return of 6} pet 
cent. at 12s. 
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TuE one hundred and seventeenth meeting was held in Edinburgh, and 
in the absence of the President, The Right Honourable The Earl of 
Stair, K.T., D.S.O., the chair was taken by Mr. Ronald K. Cuthbertson, 
W.S., chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr. Cuthbertson said: — 

Today I have a two-fold duty because in addition to the year’s 
accounts we have before us the report on the Quinquennial Investigation 
as at December 3lst last. 

New BUSINESS 

Dealing first with the year 1947, life assurance policies were issued 
for a net total of more than £3,000,000, being nearly 50 per cent. in excess 
of our previous record. Annuity business (mainly under the Society's 
scheme of guaranteed annuities) was mairtained about the same level as 
1946. £644,033 was received in purchase money in respect of annual 
payments of £50,385. On the subject of new business, I think you will 
be interested to know that we have made arrangements to commence at 
an early date the transaction of group insurance. 

REVENVE ACCOUNT. 

The net rate of interest calculated on the life assurance fund, excluding 
the reserve fund and carry-forward, is £3 15s. 3d. per cent. Claims by 
death were £324,134, while claims by survivance under endowment 
assurances amounted to £549,530. Our large new business is reflected in 
the substantial sum paid in commission to agents. The item expenses 
of management has increased, but the figure is believed to be a reasonable 
one in relation to the size and scope of our operations. There was an 
increase in the funds amounting to £716,000, to which annuities again 
contributed substantially. 

BALANCE SHEET. rhe 

Turning to the balance sheet, British Government Securities are reduced 
by £1,280,000, loans to the Standard Property Investment Company, 
Limited, are increased by £400,000 and mortgages by £114,000, while 
debentures, preference stocks and equities show increases of £220,000, 
£532,000 and £771,000 respectively. As a result of the general fall in 
Stock Exchange values since the last report, the favourable margin between 
the balance sheet values and the market values of our Stock Exchange 
securities has diminished. The reduced margin is still, however, a very 
substantial one. 

Bonus DECLARATION. 

I have been brief in my references to the year’s accounts because the 
operations and figures of the year are, of course, included with those of 
the four previous years in the actuarial investigation, and to this subject 
I shall now address myself. 

The actuary’s valuation of the life assurance contracts was made at 
the previous investigation at the end of 1942 at a net rate of interest of 

} per cent. This valuation basis was strengthened by an additional 
reserve of £150,000. On this occasion the rate of 2} per cent. has been 
used again, but the £150,000 has been increased to £230,000, which sum 
is sufficient to reduce the rate of interest by } per cent. The valuation 
interest basis for assurances at December 31st, 1947, is thus the equivalent 
of 2} per cent. The rate used in valuing the annuities is 2} per cent. 
Deducting the resulting total of the liabilities from the amount of the 
fund at December 31st last, there emerges a surplus of £1,056,770. The 
directors have decided to declare bonuses on ordinary participating policies 
at the rate of 36s. per cent. per annum (or £9 per cent. for the quin- 
quennium) calculated on sums assured and existing bonuses, and cor- 
responding rates on the now very small “immediate bonus” and 
“minimum rates” classes. These a’locations cost in all £893,413, leaving 
£163,357 to be carried forward. 

INTERMEDIATE BONUS. : 

We enter the new quinquennium in a position of considerable financial 
strength which is the starting point for consideration of the intermediate 
bonus which falls to be approved by this meeting. Intermediate bonus 
is bonus to be allowed meantime in respect of premiums payable after 
December 31st, 1947, on policies becoming claims in the new quin- 
quennium. 

The board devoted most careful attention to this question of inter- 
mediate bonus, and decided to recommend a rate of 30s. per cent. per 
annum compound on ordinary participating policies becoming claims by 


’ death or survivance and 26s. per cent. for those in the small “ minimum 


tates” class becoming claims by survivance. These rates of bonus may 
be reviewed at any annual general meeting during the quinquennium, and 
it will be even more necessary than in the past to watch to what extent 
changing circumstances and conditions may indicate the desirability of 
reconsidering them. 

I am sure it will be agreed that these results show not only a very 
strong position as regards reserves, but indicate substantial earning power 
im spite of the handicaps of high taxation and increasing costs, and in 
spite of the well-known investment difficulties of the present time. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously, 
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THE one hundred and fourteenth annual general meeting of The Bank of 
—— will be held at 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., on 
pril Ist. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, the Hon. 
Geoffrey Cokayne Gibbs, C.M.G., circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to October 15th, 1947:— 

The year under review has brought a further satisfactory expansion of 
the Bank’s business, for, as you will see, the balance sheet total as at 
Octber 15th, 1947, shows an increase of £5,803,000 on the previous year’s 
total. This is the first occasion on which our balance sheet total has 
exceeded £100,000,000. It is interesting to note that it was not until 
October, 1931, that the total of our balance sheet first reached £50,000,000, 
and that in October, 1939, the total was still a little over £56,000,000. 

Our current accounts at October, 1947, show an increase of more than 
£3,500,000 over the corresponding figure at October, 1946, but this increase 
is partly offset by a decrease of nearly £1,000,000 in deposits at interest, 
the latter, no doubt, being largely attributable to the uninviting rates of 
interest on fixed deposits. ° These rates, as you know, are Government 
controlled. 

The most notable feature on the assets side of the balance sheet is the 
item “advances to customers and other accounts,” which now stands at 
the record figure of £45,893,976, an increase of more than £11,550,000 
during the year, and of nearly £8,850,000 over the previous highest figure, 
that of October, 1938, although it should be borne in mind that our total 
assets at the latter date were only just over £54,800,000, so that a higher 
proportion of our resources was then represented by advances to customers 
than is the case at present. Nevertheless, the substantial increase now 
recorded is a source of satisfaction to us. 

The liquidity of the balance sheet is evidenced by the fact that cash 
and bank balances, money at call, treasury bills and securities together 
represent 53.6 per cent. of our total deposits. 

The gross profit for the year is £433,000 higher than the corresponding 
figure for the previous year, but charges of management have increased 
by £284,000, and rates and estimated taxes by nearly £130,000, leaving 
an increase in net profit of rather more than £20,000. The increased net 
profit has enabled the directors to declare a final dividend of 5s. 6d. per 
share, making, with the interim dividend of 3s. 6d. per share paid in 
October last, a distribution for the year of 9 per cent., as compared with 
8} per cent. in respect of the year ended October, 1946. The balance 
carried forward in the profit and loss account is £280,398, an increase of 
£20,838 on the amount brought forward from the previous year. 


AWAITING FINAL DECISION 

This has been a momentous year in the history of our Bank. Last year 
I mentioned to you the negotiations that were being carried on for a merger 
of the Union Bank of Australia with this Bank. I told you then that it 
might take some time before the negotiations could be concluded, as any 
transaction which concerned three countries and six States was bound to 
take a considerable: time. Considerable progress had been made as 
regards the legal and technical difficulties, particularly in the matter of 
taxation and stamp duties, when, quite unexpectedly, the Commonwealth 
Prime Minister announced on August 16th, 1947, that he intended to bring 
in a Bill immediately to nationalise all the trading banks. In view of this 
announcement, there was no alternative but to suspend the negotiations 
for the merger. It is, however, the intention of your directors to resume 
the negotiations immediately it is practicable to do so. 

The announcement by Mr. Chifley that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment intended to nationalise the trading banks in Australia was received 
with consternation in Australia. I left for Australia in September, and my 
visit was followed by one from our London manager, Mr. Cowan. It is 
difficult for anyone who was not in Australia at the time to appreciate the 
strength of public opinion on this subject. But the Act passed through 
both ape of Parliament and received the Royal Assent on November 
27th last. 

This Act, of course, affects our Bank vitally. If it is valid it may result 
in our banking business in the Commonwealth being compulsorily taken 
over or closed down. In common with the other banks in England and 
Australia concerned with the Act, we have started legal proceedings, 
claiming that the legislation is ultra vires the Constitution. The States of 
Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia are taking similar action. 
The case is now being heard in the High Court of Australia and, in view 
of that and the further possibility of the matter going before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, I am advised that it would be improper 
for me to make any further comment. I would, however, add that what- 
ever may happen to our Australian business, it is the determined inten- 
tion of your directors that the business of this Bank in New Zealand and 
in London should be carried on. 

In conclusion, I should explain why this statement is again this year 
issued by me. During the war your directors-came to the conclusion 
that the time had conte to break with tradition and to have a permanent 
chairman, and my colleagues were so good as to ask me to occupy the 
position. I appreciate more than I can say the great honour of being the 
first to hold this office in The Bank of Australasia, and I trust that I may 
prove worthy of the confidence my colleagues have placed in me. 
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~~ ' etc. Tuition for new exams., 


and Joseph aR and read by such well- fitting guaranteed. Write today for cata- 
known names as: John Laurie, Robert logue and patterns 3 eee Lie. (SP.46), ipctuding ae our ole snot H 






















































Harris, Cecil Day Lewis, Dylon Thomas, Union House, Leeds, 
James Stephens, etc. Each album consists YEW Pure =. Silk Parachutes, 16 Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
of six 12-inch double-sided records. Price panels; each panel 1 yd. at base, and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
£3 8s. 6d., including purchase tax. Cash tapering to 1 in. at top and 84 In. long. detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees, 
with order or C.O.D Postage, packing, i Par., 35s.: } Par., 65s.; Whole Par., 120s. school and higher certificates, and other 
2s. 2d. extra.—Descriptive brochure from: ew 3 exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
d xtra P N Cream ‘Cambric Parachutes, 12 panels; f Publ 1 
| (Dept. Ed. 12) Unirep PRoGraMmes, Lro., each panel 20 in. at base, tapering to 2 in. Hyd :~ ic Schools Entrance.—Davtes’s, 54, 
8, Waterloo Place 5.W.1 at top and 60 in long. Whole Parachute yde Park Gate ‘1. WES. 6564. 
+ 3E.—Mo 25s., carr. free. Satisfaction or money back. OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, | &e. 
XCHANGE.—M¢e ean Suv tce FLat IN . y 
“Oxroav. Ch: & lift~3 rooms ~-H. Conwar, Lip. (Dept. 281), 139-143, Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec. 
reasonable rent for flat or 7 yuse in London. High St. Stoke Newington, London, N.16 Ent.. B.A., Sc.. B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com., 
Box 373A ,EW Writers, Poets and Piaywrights LL.B., B.D Degrees and Diplomas. ade 
XILMS f your camera Panchromatt a wanted.—The Wessex Literary Bureau Moderate Ba instalments.—Prospectus Ent 
Fk _, S a a0 ay . offers criticisms and revision of manu- from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., Dept. B.93, to 
pm Sipe in ie and 2 ) sizes. 3s Sd, pee script, and ¢ can arrange ublication in suite py HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894.) 7 
1 i : aI : - 1 cases.—Writ ) WESSEX AJOR T. F. K. Dunne, M.A., late Q 
Sf ste n ac g er order ‘ ‘ , 
u Lal ten” the te ocus Lro ~ 0, eo Al 9a. Stockbridge Rd.. N R.A., private Tutor and Coach for ~ 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 1 ~ an School Certificate, Matriculation, services 
. > . etait: ounce of Fitmstrip represents 28lbs etc. Very experienced and _ successful. Pp 
Bay ye f glass slides! We will place any | Resident or non-resident. 17, St. Mark's Rd 
a. Linen pre-Was- : d ¥ ) am ictorial -m vateris al on to filmstrip cheaply Alverstoke, Hants Phone Gosport 8640. pos 
servi es t C Size i r ) entiy.— ce n est s fr 
and 70 in. x 72 in. Offers.—Box 368A. Comox Grounp Teevens Dare. dyden MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, coe 
| ovr. WEEKS _ APPROX any time April, Ph: S.W.7 4 57, Duke St.. W.1 MAY 6626-7. 
| Writ smal furnished house RDI NARY writing at 100-120 words WHE BUCHAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
y garage, withir y —_ minute. All languages. Test lesson CastLetown, Iste or Man, Small Ho 
te nt, noc 3d.— Trons Sprepworps (S51), 92-3, Great Public day and Boardi School, Ample r 
tance.—Box 377A Russell S Street. W.C.1. food, own fruit and vegetables, sea and T 
” FRESH VITALITY ( NE THOUSAND POUNDS for a_ short mountain air, every care of Health 
king tnight or | ry.—Full details in the Sunpar e1 t 5 to 18 years. Girls pre- ape 
he WARMEST | pared for U r tty Entran nce and Sch mar Vic 
» I Tel.: stletown 212 rat 
Price op AMMAR AND HiGH SCHOOL val 
ane mn inc mats, Co-educatioual school situated s. 
> a lit tal 5s 7 t S cloth, que roundings enjoying sea 
Obtainable only from ales “class appointme! tral bh | = 186 PO - air. Large buildings, central on 
JAMES NEILL G CO. (UPHELD) LTO icensed. Billiar on rts; near | Suprtr j Oak Road electric light. Own fruit and be 
AN Golf, Ridis M ' cal treat- faction or money T.B sted milk. Liberal diet. Pu 
ment, medicinal baths available at Hotel BOING TOM LONG, we've found a l ticulars from the HEAOMASTER, t 
Moderat e charges.—Write, Director, or i treasure T Buacxsurn, M.A., The Grammar or 
telephone, Hassocks 630. That satisties and gives us pleaswe School, Sligo iw 
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WE LEYS SCHOOL. CAMBRIDGE. The 
| fxamination tor Foundation and War 


Scholarships and Exhibitions 
» annua! value £100) will be held 
d 25th May and on ist and 2nd 
er infermation may be obtained 
th ADMASTER 
Gos Ti Tt 10. ps SPANOL Spanish Vaca- 
tion Ce Apply. 58, Princes Gate, 
$.W.7 Ker 39 


APPOINTME NTS — ' — v ACANT 
AND WANTED 











the cancies adrertised below 
to whom the Control of 

of 1947 applies 
wanted for company 
Gloucester Unfurnished 
if required Good salary 
f accurat worker con- 








s fe 
itricacies income tax. In- 

398A 
seeks position with 
ced steno- 
, student 
applics “ ons for post of 
lw Central News 
d German. News Devartment 
im the Overseas Service The duties in- 
a. the com _ ation and writing of news 
bull etins There are aiso vacancies for 
other nguage sections 








la 






ScB- SEDITORS 


Special knowledge of a 
os essential 


least one European 
The salary is In a 
increments of £40 
annum, Detailed 
NIMENTS OFFICER 

be marked 
7 days For 


at 


by annual 


um of £890 per 
to 


Appol 
London 
within 





t enclose s amped addressed 


EMPLOYMENT 
ior 





St 
von -— 
enve 


G 


as Hosr to sma 


OFFERED 
Switzer.and 
1 parle 


ENILEMAN 


in Italiar six months 








es « 
cations lian speak 
pease Oe 5 Box 374A , 
COAST Recisrrak OF UNIVER- 
Gon CoLLeGe A new institution is being 
the Gold Coast as one “of the 


established in 


two autonomous unive 








Africa Applicaticns 
st of REGISTRAR 
qualifications and experienc 
pa (plus £ 300 p a expat! ti € 
and £1,500 p.a (plos £450 p.a. expatriation 
allowance! Previous experience in univer. 
i mpor t Appl ica- 
tiot ving details of 
vali names of three re- 
‘ ssed before May Ist 
1948, to the SE a Inter-Universits 
n r = Education in the 
pet oe W.1, from 


be obtained 









jriher 
WICK sc HOt AL cu MBERI AND. Co. 
educational Day and Boarding School 
(300 pupi.s! ReeuireD FOR Sert eMerr. (1) 
M oy ar the te ac hing of English 
‘school (2) ISTRKESS [to 
ot Prent through- 








¥ art ~a.e vert 
superannu ‘tio: esp rsibility allowances 
—Apply immed:ately to HrapMaster, Schooi 
House. Keswick No forms 

ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.— AVERY 

HILL TRAIN NG COLLEGE FoR WoMFN 
E.tuam, S.E Ree red September. 19438, 
Lecturer (man or oman) in gardening to 
start a new course in th ~~ Candi- 
dates should have a degree he th ulture 
or dipioma of a recognise a horticultural 
college and som practical exper ience. 
Training College scale salary The suc- 
cessful candidate wil! also be expected to 
undertake responsibility for 1 








the college ground and super 

gardening staff. In return for thes se duties 
an allowance of £70 a year 1 t to 
review when the work of restoration is 
completed) will be paid in addition to 
scale salary Applications (no forms re- 
quired) to PrincipaL from whom 


fart ~ details of the post may be obtained. 


J ORFOLK EDU CATION COMMITTEE.— 
are invite or appoint 

ASSISTANT EDUCATION OFFICER. 
be graduates of a British 
good teaching experience 
post will be mainly con- 
Education Salary 





as 
Candidates mus 


University with 
The duties of the 
nected with Secondary 


scale £700 x £50—£900. Application 
forms and particulars of appointment may 
obtained on receipt of a stamped 


addressed foo!scap envelope from the Curer 
Epucation Orricer. Stracey Road, Norwich, 
to whom complet applications should be 
sent not later than 21 davs after the date 
of this advertisement communications 














should be marked ‘* ASSISTANT EDUCATION 
Orricer.’’ 
RACTICAL MALE WORKER _ (ex- 
empt) seeks perm ent 
post requiring clear tt ci ar I 
Supervisory experienc e Suggestions 
comed (except manual labour).-_Box 379A 
EQUIRED WARDEN nursir ig exp for 
prospective Free Ch Wome Council 
Home, for 20 elderly indies Give 
rticulars—Sec 4, Torrington Pl. Pl MOUs, 
YNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG Tt 
University if Hong Kong “Invites 
applications for the appointment of 
Vice-CHANCELLOR Salary will be at the 
rate of £3.000 a year: at present a 
variable High Cost of Living Allowance 
is paid qt the rate of £300 a year 
Information about the University ~ and 
on the nature of the appointment may 
be obtained from—The Srcretary, Univer- 


Sities Bureau of the British Fmpire. 8 
i kK Street. London. W.1 Closing date 
ae receipt of applications is April 10, 
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writer of 

typir 
Part-ti 


7 TANTED By 
ASSISTANT 
literary and cultural pursuits; 
French, some German, research 
preterred cx No. 380A 
7 OUNG WOMAN, 19 Schoo Cert 
French and German, intelli gent, esires 
interesting pest.—Box 


EXHIBITIONS 
ERKELEY GALLERIES.— Mar Webb 

March 19- April | 17 First 
th Exhibition.—Australia 
GALLERY, 131 
Street London, W.1 
7 © ~)] P 


EXPERIENCED 
Position with 
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nwea 
"EF EVRE 
4 Bond 





M. 
Court 
REVOLUTION 


196. Tottenham 


HEAL's, 
7a INDUSTRIAL 

Art 1760-1851. 
and Models 


exhibition of 
at HEAL 


wi 


: An 

Paintings, Prints 

196. Tottenham Court_ Road. 

W IAC, RB Galleries, Suffolk St.. 
e Pall Mail East. Exhibition of 19th 

and 20th Century Women Painters and 

Sc ulptor s March 13th to Apri l2nd. 10-5 


ENTERT AINMENTS 
‘ ORTOT 
Royvat Apert HALL 
SaTurpay, APRIL — 
Symphony No 25 
Piano Concerto in 








Mozart 
A minor Sch mann 
Symphony No. 7 in C Sibe 
Piano Concerto No. 2 F minor cl hopi n 
ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: CLARENCE RAYBOULD 
21/- to 36 at Hall (Ken. 8212) & Agents 
Henry Wood Concert Society Abtd.) . 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &e 
HOLIDAY ON THE ENGLISH RIVIERA 
rite tor terms to the Ruivercroft 
Private Hotet Looe Cornwall 
CONTOUR HOLIDAY.—Coach tours 
4 and Holiday centres in Belgium. 
Switzerland and Italy Generous margi 
spending money Book now and 
sure of your ration! Call. phone or wi 
tor free bookie: CONTOURS 4 
Newman Street MUS. 8499 
TTRACTIVE ‘HOLIDAYS 
arrangements for Holidays in 
Ireland are completed, for 
Tour and Cruises. Cr 
ailable from May 


pe ules 


and 





requirements now 

Dean & Dawson Litp., 
and 
Ty 





81, 
nches 


Lon 7, 
TH £ Castle 
St l 


ARMOU 
Hotel 


Bra 
rt G ,Pri vate 
in 







B 


Barmouth 





! rest standard 
‘riot-spring divans 
Terms from 25s. per 
ite for oy ure "Phone 170 


% T) Gra 

Tpiswies EXMOOR AND THE SEA 
ombe, Porlock, offers comfortable 
accom. with full boar wn produce 
I EXHILL-ON- C mins. se 1 min 
shops and ic Comfor table Guest 
and c. all rooms; separate 
Book 
from “ La 5. Jameson 
RO MHILL. ‘MUDDIFORD near 
taple, Devon Imagine lovel 
ir 150 acres woodland a 
atmos phere of comt 
amenities of well-run h 
ellent country re Tel.: Shirwell 62 
URWASH COMMON SUSSEX OaK- 
pown Country Cius and Hotel, rro- 
holidays suitable for all Spacious 
beautiful surroundings, excel-ent 
iards, tennis Children over 
three welcome —Send S.A.E for brochure 
OME IN SPRINGTIME . come a 
any time come to “ Farrine- 
ford.”’ Freshwater, Isie of W fine 
country house hotel in a lovely wooded 
estate of 235 acres . . the perfect place 
to rest and recuperate after the long 
winter cares disappear like morning 
mist in the sunlight in this natural sun 
trap on the mest southern part of th 
island Personal attention, excellent ser- 
vice, and delectable fare plus the added 
detight of fresh garden produce From 
4 gns. weekly.—Write for brochure to 
the RESIDENT 7" i io "phone Fresh- 

water 312 A.A ted 
NONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS.—1948 
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Programme now _ ready 1 Swiss 
Heights: 2. Riviera, Florence, Venice; 3 
Dolomites and Venice; 4. Austri Tiro. 
5. Rome and Naples Enquire now, stat- 
ing date preferred.—LamMIN Tours, LrtD., 
67 i , London N.W.8 
Tel 432 

NORNWALL —Dormy Hovset Herter, Rock, 

Wadebridge. Don’t worry over basic 


then every_recreation on yout 
doorstep St. Enodoc Golf Course, sandy 
coves, oon s, riding, ballroom, cinema, &c., 
and al, a first cass hotel with club lic 
Bro explains ali. Tel. Trebetherick. 40 
(orn ALL — Sunny rooms adjoini ng ol d 

ttage near Cadgwith Cove ing 
room wit double divan and_ kitchen- 
dining room. Electric cooker and constant 
hot water Own garden entrance For 
short or holidays. 5 gns, per week.— 

391A 


Box No 

] EVON.—AYSHFORD House, SAMProRD 
PEVERELL. Quiet comfortable country 

holiday. Orchards Max. 6 guests. £5 wkly 

] EVONCOURT HOTEL, Exmovuts s 
Devon.—In a superbly lovely position 

overlooking the sea and golf course, which 

its ere 

to grati 


Trains met, 

















join, this hotel is appointed 
‘the most discerning. Lift. Large 
Sports room. Hard tennis 
court. Putting. Croquet. Beach huts. Free 
golf —Write C Swinnerton. Tel.: 77 
KS HEALTH --PLasnewypp Pre. 

lanbedr, Merioneth. N. Wales, 
Brochure 





fy 
cocktail lounge. 


Ta. 
Write 





iG 


MARCH 





26, 1948 


;“ASTBOURNE. BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 
40On sea-front directly opposite picr, 
hot and cold water, spring interjor mat- 
tresses and bed lights in all rooms. Excel- 

lent cuisine Phone 3203 
Eoteivate vill —Board accomod, offered in 
ivate v 1] ~ Mat Apr tae 4 gns 


4% 
Co able —Box 384 
Y RANTC HESTER vic SRAGE. * CAMBRIDG zg 





| 
i 


visitors received for periods of one or | 
two weeks 
REAT w ESTERN HOTEL, NEWQUAY 
—In or Summer 






for Spri ng 
sit on a spur of 
sandy beaches 
ty and excellence of 

bedrooms Fully 


CARBIS BAY, 
may in one of 
igh stan- 
fect allie over- 
t near golf 
Three min. 


ves 157 
ISE HOT EL, WINCAN 


ated 
ous 





meals 
licensed 
\ WEL 
Cornwall 
the prettiest Cornis 
dard of comfort 
looking sea 
course. A p- 2 
Station. Te t 
OLBROOK Hot 
TON, Somers 
Spring. Find re! 
in this noted Cot 
hotel. Large lounges 
cellar. Lovely grounds 
ing Own stables squash, 
Trains met Tel.: 2377. 
it’s a restful holiday you need, midst 
some of England's loveliest country 
side, you should come to _CHELTENHAM Spa. 
—For rail seveess ir e at stations 
offices or ag “2 ~ ad to Dept. 14, Town 
Hall, tor G 
RELAND 


55 

Te 201011 

M: ARTEN. HOTEL, 
A ring hol 













xi t 
try Glee. home lite in an 
Splendid table and 
and outlook. ne- 
golf ne varby. 








e, 
Sontlemen is willing to take 
one or two paying guests by the week 
to September inclusive Country 
near Mountains and Sea Golf 
*s near. One mile from country town 
> ag Ballyraine House, Arklow 


A 


May 
house 
Cours 
App! 
Co. W 
EVINGTON SUSSEX DOWNS. 
vacancies still available in 
private house Rooms with own 
room. Board and full attendance. i 
, C.hw owas poultry and garden pro- 
Holidays, periods of rest and con- 
ence or reading parties Box 341A 
THE SPINNING WHEEL" 
HOTEL BARHAM 
** Lovely Country Holida 
with Good Food and Plenty 
charming old-world style 
with all modern comforts; & C water; 
slumberland beds own tarm produce; eggs 
mage far: a tga attractive Gdns. On 


I > IENTHAL “BERNESE OBERLAND.—Trv 
A Horex BareENn for early holiday Quiet 
valley. Excellent walking. Inclusive terms 
Hote! 90-1 102 “ia pendance 80-90, Fr. per week 
LANDDERFEL MERIONETHSHIRE — 
4 The Bryntirion Inn offers full board 
guineas weekly Lovely scenery (Trust 
House) 
OCHCARRON 












CANTERBUR 
you will pos ry 
of it! Built in 


HOTEL. ROSS-SHIRE.— 


4 Situated among the prace and eo of 

the Bhs eae and overlooking sea ioc 

H c. all bedrooms Electric light 
Three miles only from railway 


g 
t —For further particulars, apply 
MANAGER. 

ONGMYND HOTEL CHURCH STRET- 
4 TON—Easter or spring—answer the 
call of the lovely Shropshire Highlands 
Under personal supervision, this first-class 
licensed hotel offers every comfort. Lift, 
e, 24 acres grounds. Golf, 
ing.—Apply Proprietors, PHIL.ips. 











. CORNWALL Lady receives 
guests charming country house 3 - les 


Sea, quiet, restful. warm, no dag no 
children, really excellent and ample. ‘fare, 
farm and garde produce from estate. 
Terms: March- July 54 to 8 gns.—Apply, 
Irs af ge nna ‘Trenean,” Hessenford, 
Torpoint, Cor 

Cornwall, Old 


N=FAE LAUNCESTON, 
, Tree House Hotel. Lovers of sport and 
life do net need cars at this beauti- 
hou where tennis, golf, free 
ri id ng rough shooting and 
lovely country waiks are available. Lic. 
Trains met. ,Tel.: Launceston 347. 
NEAP SHREWSBURY, LONGNOR HALL 


countrys 
ful country 
trout fishing 








Easter and Spring. Carpets of daffo- 
dils; lovely Parkland. Find peace and com- 
fort in this beautiful 17th century house 
Perfect meals; ideal service. Pte. bath- 
rooms. Club Lic. Trout fishing, 2tc.— 
Tel.: Dorrington 58 
NEV FOREST.—East Ciose Hore stands 
4 in a beautiful garden on the edge of 


Forest, and offers a restful holiday to 

anyone fond of the country. Really com- 

fortable rooms, good food and wines, riding, 

galt, near sea.—East Ciose Hore. Hinton, 

hristchurch 

N WALES.—Sakacen’s Heap HOTEL 
eLiansannan (Tel. 212) Denbigh. Fully 


licensed On Abergele-Denbigh bus route 
Beautiful scenery, walking, fishing, shoot- 
ing Tariff on application. 

NQ&tH CORNWALL. — Witstr Down 
4% Horet, near Launceston Shooting 
Fishing, between Moors and Sea. Good 
cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds 
ully licensed. — WHITTINGHAM, Tel. 


Otterham Station 205. 
LIVER'S TRAVELS’ 
details of personally 


BOOKLET with 
conducted tours 


and independent travel to the Continent 
and Eire is now ready It shows you 
how to make the most of your £35 
allowance and is the first item of the 
personal service we offer in arranging 
your holiday. Reservations are at your 
disposal as long as they last 11, Suf- 
folk St.. Pall Mall, S.W.1. Abbey 6415-6 


good food, comfortable 
beds. country house, set in the 

midst of beautiful scenery. The Grange. 

Church Preen near Shrewsbury. 


UIET enjoyment 





























Sad 
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A ‘GILT-EDGED’ EQUITY FOR THOSE 5 
SEEKING CAPITAL APPRECIATION 2 
AND INCREASING INCOME 3 


BANK-INSURANCE | 
(IN 


THE investor in Bank-Insurance 
Units secures a freely marketable 
investment spread over 51 ‘gilt- 
edged’ equities, the Trust Fund 
being made up approximately 
as follows : 








Insurance Companies 37% 
Dom., Col. & O’seas 

Home Banks ... —... 23% 
Discount Companies 7% 
& Trustee Securities ... 5% 


In recent years there has been a 
steady upward trend in the distri- 
butions paid on Bank-Insurance 
Units, and the Managers con- 
sider that this upward trend 
should continue. 
Units can be freely boughi and 
sold at quoted net prices (and 
information obtained) through 
any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Trustees: 
Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee 
Co. Ltd. 
Managers: 
Bank Insurance Trust Corp. Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 





| 
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MUTT CLE eee DOONAN 











Palace Hotel 


Buxton 


Good beds—good food—music 
—dancing—ideal indoor swim 
pool — health-giving walks 
in glorious Derbyshire. En- 
quiries have the personal 
attention of the Managing 
Director, Mr. |. |. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 














Royal Hole! 


SCARBOROUGH 


Lounge and sun terrace overlooking 
sea. Club Room, two billiard tables and 
card lounge. Games Rooms, Nursery. 

Ballroom, Lounge and 
Dance Orchestra. 

Own market gardens 
and farm. Accommod- 
ation 260. Terms 26/- 

to” 36/- per day. 
Managing Director 
TT. LAUGHTON 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. a 
(continued) LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL In the 


R*® AX nm the « nity bh >a 1eTS ri Cc TE iS Recommn ended by 5 7 : vi Ww house. mu. cr at ty 


Ashley € Courtenay 




























and 
and 
3 met 
MA proch A Change is a i CROMER. REGEN _ 
i ren. Sussex 2 > | Most of i Cromer this year 
2 , mbine ‘ and TORS 
} GE HOTE u j 1 nol your 
I oO D a sane ’ ane liday 
. 4 PP peed s ass. iE nsed 
E ad N MATLOCK SMEDLEY 
‘ s. 7 » 14 4s) C . - s BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYI 
’ . = [ 5. \ . Z 
‘ re KE ( JEVON 
R es NEAR ABERGAVENNY leta ° 
- FRRAED CO Hyd 
. By kB t y || HOTEL off { 
s |f Backing | ‘ NEWQUAY. 
Ss ye 5 , ‘ ard of f nd g that is y : limat E: 
R: at Hote mo rare. | Bookie pleasure DOWNDERRY. TORPOINT, S._ CORN- : 
hig he Gobio ALL. THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. For 1 
Ha Su and. | BALLACHULISH, ARGYLL. BALLACHU- an enjoyable holida r ne of € i 
W é Luce nd |] LISH HOTEL. W mountains meet t ners of Cort this comfort- ced \ 
Z p Aik | h L — yme € ea ea Le t 
“ | Goo inv 1 es If ea 
Bachmar ry } (E for A ) Miss W. M. NINFIELD, Nr 
Gar prietress TEL 





R* LNC GTON = 


ty Hig 
Res HOTE! BU DLEIG H 





HOTEL. ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey THE H 
O for residence or a br 


from 



















. sit in. r g , nal . ~ 
t ad ne, relax in the 210011 ae : ng } 
= rio kin g sea Find peace ess Trust i 1 
fully Heensed _ hotel Houses, Limi Siap conches ween ae PULBOROUGH. Sussex. By the South 
Tel.: 500 BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. 359 To Downs. CHEQUERS. ‘1 hr. London, 2 
Re AL. "HOTEL Shaftesbury, Dorset.— In the position 3u pass th . r. station. Unusual 
ywvely gardens, all amenities, excellent grounds » EXETER THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
i. own produce. Good 7 erga || Course. One HOTEL. “The Gate way to t West.” 
ie dge Brochure on request e | mouth West St A t itiful l zr 4 
‘HERI NGH. AM EASTCOURT PRIVATE Special redt iced ing house in - 
» HOTEL AA appointed, overlooking Write Resident Director, Mrs. R. J. Bray. Close packed with 
links and sea. Sustained reputation for Tel.: Westbourne 63333 leisured age yet repl \ 
memorable holidays courteous service, " ity “Well. appointed bedroor 
satisfying cuisine. own Itry, , BRANCASTER, NORFOLK. Donny once ae Ng > ed os 
Jersey Mill HOUSE HOTEL is now booking for tau ockt yunge an ift 
=3 Jersey petit Spring and Summer Holidays. Come and RAC. AA Telephone 4071-2 ps wee. Rg: se — ceolteres ee 






bathing Telephone: Sher 
PEND this year’s holiday at 16th Century enjoy the health 
SV Quiet but accessible had Bathing ‘from firm sands), 


holiday you have ever 
‘firm sands), riding, FALMLUTH, THE ROYAL DUCHY 
Hotel (formerly Hydro Hotel, and now 


urn 


First-class cuisine. Registered 
























































lage Inn 
ine 1] miles). 5 ens, weekly Sailing, tennis, shooting, first-class golf at . = bs 1 fre 0/- : ir 
’ after mid. July. —New ILyw, Brancaster and Hunstanton (6 miles)— aneer ee same direc ion as the Queen's ll nly AR? = 
Sampford Cou r enay Devon dancing, billiards, and cocktail lounge. Hotel, Penzance. and the Digby Hotel, iiumbert. Tel.: St. Mawes 322 
» 7 Tel Branctster 17 Sherborne) Overlooking Falmouth Bay . . . . —_ - 
To DLEY RIORY HORTON-CUM- ranctste : Good Food and every comfort in a corner ; 
.) STUDLEY POXPORD 16th century BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. of Britain renowned for its mildness and SHANKLIN, isle of Wight. DAIS H's S. That 
Guest House in lovely grounds and unspoilt Returnished and re-equipped World beautiful surroundings . famous English Hostelry pro 
countryside, 7 miles from suowne — famous in the era of the late Sir Harry . a Bo ge 3 al Rw | — 
venient transport arranged) welcomes Preston, it has become famous again under FOLKESTONE. J N z aditional style oO ore at all sea 
ong or short visits. Ideal walk- its new ownership, the same directorate as meee re the Le as fact + a os orn. Dancing » Riding. Mine Host, George 
riding — nee? and me the Norfolk Hotel. Bournemouth. Welcome! licensed. with “ . ; Seth thneen Spencer 2274 (all rooms) 
terests of an historic city 1 202 every 0 . - o4 
ating cheerful log fires, ample Telephone 9 very room y ah RR, | Heating gtDMOuTH. Daven. BELMONT HOTEL 
ious meals with every attention BRIGHTON, King’s Cliff. STEYNING arages Saent.claen  @alaine Moder p A first-class luxury hotel 
eration. Terms from £6 6s, 0d. || MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 27ases. _ First-class cu: Moderate noted for its excellent food and 0 cupying 
Stanton st. John 3 cuisine. Sea Front. Every room has own ‘“* phone 466 the hich "aad qxteneing : > the sea 
~w: ° » ‘ ve site ** + t 1roug! oaches c 
HOLIDAYS.—See France and || Private | bathroom and clecuic fire. buiy FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL © IR ws og = 
and by luxurious Private Car |] je eee tt, Garage. Tel, 2589 “Y for your HOLIDAYS CR RESIDENCE throoms i Fully licensed. 
1 ver, and enjoy your , ho iday in icense parage » = Wonderful position in ik om ‘Tel.: Sidmouth 32 : 
comfort Cars leave every night with Nr. BRIXHAM. South Devon. LUPTON Gardens on the Leas 70 eo 
small party INENTAL CAR HOTEL, CHURSTON FERRERS, for a with H. & C. and Box Spring s ift TORBAY HOTEL This 
Taat et, 49, St. Marti Lane, London sea-cum-coun y. a Country House 7 Lounges. YOU'LL FIN! EVERY COM- ioned family hotel, under the 
pL C2 2 Phone TEM “gl82 for departure atmosphere, bles at the FORT AT THE LYNDHURST Brochure ection S$. & 
4 isive costs gates, sea b ng, tennis, On application. Phone 3847. Bridge played rt 
eee AND Guest received in large dancing B i Licensed A REALLY GOOD HOTEL. 
lidiy situated chalet in Swiss Deta ls with pl ur *1.: Chyrston 813 
-nch Alps. Winter sports Spring, Sum- ; Seven. Saas: S. WALES. CASWELL 
met & itumn seasons.—C. B. W. Attr- BROADSTAIRS. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL Wonderful sands, sea SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
STONE cha et Bon Accueil. Chateau d’Oez The sun-trap of the Thanet Coast, in the Bat a /* good Golf and Tenn facing the sea. Open all the year. Come 
Jf tee - OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye, middle of Broadstairs Bay Tel. 116. Modernly designed and equipped T and be spoilt Food you will enjoy. Break- 
has now re-opened Good food, soft Trust Houses, Limited ae, with = a a standards. fast in bed Telephone and Rediffusion 
beds, a warm hotel Radiator and hot water provides an yilic ase for a perfect Radio by your bedside A warm, attrac 
in every bedroom Sn el) WENN, nn a ARncoeas holiday Coc ‘ocktail Bar Weekly Dance A superb bed and 
res REACH HOTEL SALCOMBE.— (750ft. up Panoramic views over the 2°!:: Mumbles 68057 Tel. 951 
It's heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside Vale of Evesham.) Home of good living 
a delightful sandy cove with grand wooded 130 acres of sseumeta Produce from home MARROSATE. uday. ar? aitcemy - ad sree Ane DAY, oontar. ™ 
hills around. Own boats. Modern comfort |] farm Broadway Golf Club and comfort- 02:8", and _hotida ee wee Al nt h Holiday 
throughout Good and varied menus. weg ate djoining. Tel. 15 Hotel First lass throughout, this ready full for summer school holiday 
Trains met at Kingsbridge.—Tel.: 288 able Dormy Guest House adjoining. Tel. 15 hotel provides in “my humble opinion, a period Reservations oer spring and early 
r WEHARROCK MANOR, near Port Isaac, BUDE. Sands, sea, sunshine lovely air — a "geese. eee. -e... summer months invite 
Cornwall n 15 acres grounds gay in and food, comfortable accommodation. All ° .. ‘el 48 y 
ng ,with daffodils and other flowers. |] these and more at THE GRENVILLE. one all-the-year-round season. Tel. 4631 FORAUAY. GRAND HOTEL, Sette 
the atmosphere of unique happiness of Cornwall’s leading hotels Open all . - a OE. OM —e 
and modern comfort in traditional country the year. Tel.: Bude 15 ~. o wy a eee —— porns —— on Saal om r. Ry 
house style. All own produce. Tel.: Port OT 4. Sea air and Sussex Downs. Com- awaits you pre-war staff ready to greet 
Isaac 234 cam vou BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD plete rest in small luxury hotel 650ft. and serve you. Our Chef eager to work 
TALKERS. Cyclists: Doubl u overlooks this lovely coast. above sea level Plenty of good food, miracles on your behalf, and in our cellar 
\ er d ewe =o d jouble room, fu - ‘helt ghtfully intimate atmosphere and riding. golf. Cocktail Bar. Frequent buses good wine in plenty Write Mr. S. R. 
Be sseld ~ Box 350A. cottage, near appointed for perfect comf« 42 bedrooms. Hastings Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Paul, General Manager. Tel. 2234 
aye " : Excellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- Mrs. W. E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104. 
YVAXPARERS = Restaurant amp Care |i jector. Club Licence. Golf, Tennis (in- TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
ConTiINENTALE 20. Granville Place, door and out). Badminton and Squash MAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. BIRCH the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in & 
Orchard St.. W.l. Tel.: Mayfair 5125. |] within a few minutes’ walk. Tel.: Par. 125. HOTEL. Ideal for warm and comfortable Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
accommodation Excellent travel facilities. and the Coast Fully licensed Pirst- 


Open from noo» till 10.30 p.m. Luncheons, 








atternoon teas, dinners o house charges. CHIPPING , CAMP DEN. COTSWOLD Prequent fast electric trains—London 45 class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge and 
— lent Continental cuisine and Patisserie HOUSE HOTE This Adams House. and minutes Lovely garden, squash courts— ballroom Free Golf on own Sorting 
own bakery Tables bookable fcr its lovely cation which blends so happily tennis courts Inclusive terms from 8} 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Spring 
ue into Chipping Campden’s quiet charm, gns in Hotel, 7) gens. in Garden House. terms by arrangement. 
W OOl ACOMBE BAY HOTEL. WOOLA- makes a delightful base for the best of Resident Proprietor Tel Haywards 
COMBE Devon.—Esteemed as an the Cotswolds and Stratford-on-Avon (10 Heath 670 Nr. yeutnen. ST. LAWRENCE DENE 
hotel embodying every aid to supreme com. miles). Through London trains. Licensed. HOT (Licensed. ) Possibly the most 
fort In 8 acres adjoining the famous Tel.: Campden 336 Nr. NERSTHONCEUX. Sussex. WHITE - suntrap in Brita A te 





Woolacombe sands. Cocktail Lounges, Ball- FRIARS HOT A country house hotel balconied bedrooms, facing south and the 
GMPSTEAS, SYRREY. LOOGs OPEee.. of sheer contentanen in a perfect country sea, available for Spring and Summer. 
























room Billiard | and Recreation Rooms Vers guitable fer ail whe need to 
aoerate ~ gg ye _— os ET ih oils caus debe seu of tau Squash, holiday setting. 5 miles from the Sussex Personal supervision of resident proprietors, 
fine Waterloo to Morthoe Tei. "as, “|| Tennis, Billiards, Golf, Club  Cocktaii Coast. Bus service t» Eastbourne and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. Tel. 
ry CENTURY , ; Room. Monthly Dance and catering that Bexhill passes the  hote Licensed. Ventnor 309. 
lta CENTURY MANOR Uprer k cal @ scasion. Resident Tel.: Herstmonceux 32° 
QuINTON, STRATFORD-ON-Avon, for those Dir “vd Rtas 4 ‘gg BA 2560 aeasaeees WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS 
desir perfect peace, comfort, good food irectors e miang <9 KINGSGATE - ON - SEA. FAYRENESS PARK HOTEL Only 30 minutes from 
and personal attention. Own farm produce; SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR, Bracing Air, ‘lorious Sands. An London Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 
modern conveniences interior-spring beds. in unspoilt Roseland, offers a country-cum- can Me the family — tye Golf, Bathing Badminton and Dancing—all free to resi- 
Illus - sider on request seaside holiday. With its own cows, poultry and Riding at own front door. Renowned dents 150 rooms (many with private 
Yy OUR HOLIDAY? If you want a rd one market produce, plain wholesome for its Catering and Cuisine; 4 acres of baths), and self~contained suites. Central 
holiday in Britain or Abroad, ir *epen- sh cooking in plenty is assured. fruit, flowers and vecetables, own Poultry. heating Moderate inclusive terms. Wei- 
den w with an informal party riact RUAN MIGH LANES, nr. Truro Tel.: Broadstairs 1001 bridge 1190 
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